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‘ESSAY L. 


I peieve that there are many persons 
who oppose the doctrine of justification by 


faith, from the honest conviction that it op- es» 


poses the interests of practical holiness, or 
Christian morals.’ Such persons deserve 
at least the respect of those who value ho- 
liness. ‘They acknowledge the excellency 
and the obligation of the precepts which 
describe the Christian character—they are 
persuaded that any view of Christian doc- 
trine which does not agree with the ten- 
dency of these precepts must be incorrect; 
and as.they do not perceive that the doc- 
trine of justification by faith without works 
has this agr eement, they conceive them: 
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selves warranted to reject it, as a misre- 
presentation of the language of Scripture. 
Now, I do not think that this class of ob- 
jectors have been often either kindly or 
fairly answered. ‘Their case certainly at 
first sight appears a strong one, and they 
are at all events entitled to have their 
statement of it candidly received and dis- 
cussed. Let us endeavour to do so. 

Ist, In the first place, say they, by mak- 
ing pardon a free gift irrespective of cha- 
racter, you take away a powerful motive 
to obedience; and you give the strange 
and pernicious impression, that God is in- 
different to right and wrong im: his intelli- 
gent creatures. 

2dly, We object, they continue, to the 
propriety of the title which you give to’ 
your system. You call it a system of free 
salvation, and you say that it attributes all 
to God; and yet it is in fact as much em- 
barassed with conditions, and contains as 
much of human effort as our own. Faith 
is in your system what obedience is in 
ours—and they are both of them acts of 
the human mind. You blame us for rest- 
ing our hopes on the obedience which we 
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can discover in our lives, whilst, at the 
same time, you avowedly rest your hopes 
on the faith which you can discover in 
your hearts. But you defend yourselves 
by saying, that faith is the gift of God. 
Well, we also say that obedience is the 
gift of God. In point of gratuitousnéss,: — 
then, the two systems are thus nearly on a 

par; that is to say, neither of them is gra-: 

tuitous except in name. And, in point’of 

moral influence, we would ask, whether a 

system which rests salvation on the belief 
of any facts whatsoever, can be compared. 
with one which rests it on — exertion 

and holy obedience. 

Sdly, You depreciate sie sitive! 
by all possible means ; for, even when you 
are compelled to admit, that, “without ho- 
liness no man shall see the Lord,” you’ do 
what you can to weaken the force: of the: 
admission, by saying that the value of hho-: 
liness arises simply from its being an evi-' 
dence of the reality of faith, and not from’ 
any intrinsic quality of its own. © . 3 

4thly, You: do not seem at all agrepilta as’ 
to what is the meaning of faith. “Some- 
times you make it to consist in trust and 
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confidence in Christ, sometimes in an in- 
telligent assent to the propositions of Chris- 
tian doctrines, and sometimes in a mere 
prostration of reason before divine autho- 
rity, or a gulping down of unintelligible 
obscurities. Now, really you ought to 
make out to our fullest satisfaction what 
faith is, before you call us to rest on it 
any thing so important as our eternal: in- 
terésts. But, whichever of these various 
kinds of faith you prefer, and we give you 
- your choice, it must be allowed to be but 
a meagre substitute for universal obedience. 
If you take the first definition, and make 
faith to consist in trust in Christ, we ac- 
knowledge that it is a most necessary fea- 
ture of the Christian character; but it 
cannot fill the place of all duties. It is one 
duty ; and we do not exclude it from our 
system: on the contrary, we inculcate it 
as a part of that universal obedience of 
which we consider salvation to be the re- 
compense. As for the other descriptions 
of faith, we really think that a man might 
as reasonably rest his hopes before God on 
his mathematical science, or on his. stupid 
credulity. 


‘coin disboaah we acknowledge that 
there are passages of Scripture which ap- 
pear to support your view of the question, 
yet we maintain that there are also many 
most unequivocally on our side, and that 
the general tendency of the whole Bible, as 
well as the common sense and the common 
feeling of man, is decidedly with us; and 
we therefore think that we do not speak 
without good reason, when we say that 
your system is founded on misconstruction 
or misinterpretation of the language of 
Scripture. 

These are some of the objections ae 
are usually made to the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith. And I cannot help think- 
ing that they are borne out to a consider- 
able extent by the way in which that doc- 
trine is very commonly stated. 

It is true that faith is often spoken of, 
by those who profess this doctrine, as if it 
were the substitute of universal obedience ; 
and thus the gratuitousness of the gospel 
is as much infringed on as by the avowed | 
system of justification by works: whilst, 
at the same time, the importance of obe- 
dience, which is at least nominally main- 
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tained by this latter system, is undervalued 
by the former. 

It is true, also, that holiness is sometimes 
depreciated into a mere evidence of the 
reality of faith; and thus reason is given 
for the conclusion that it might be dis- 
pensed with, if other evidence sia be 
procured. 

It is true, also, that we differ consider- 
ably in our descriptions of faith, which 
makes it appear as if we were clinging 
much more to a word than to a thing. 

When we tell a man that sakeastels is 
perfectly gratuitous, whilst, at the same 
time, we tell him, that unless he believes 
the gospel he cannot be saved, we appear 
to him to be saying free and unfree with 
one breath. And we increase his diffi- 
culties extremely when we add, * except 
aman be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” ‘The gratuitousness of 
the salvation seems altogether to vanish in 
the presence of these high and weighty 
conditions. And yet, if faith and holiness 
are not appended as conditions of salva- 
tion, where is their place in the Christian 
system? If Christian doctrine is not be- 
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lieved, it can be of no use; and if Christian 
faith does not produce Christian holiness, 
it can be of no use either. Are not faith 
and holiness then conditions of salvation ? © 
And if there are any conditions of salva- 
tion, where is its gratuitousness ? 

Again, if we are saved by faith, what 
need is there of works ?—and if holiness is 
necessary, what is the meaning of salva- 
tion by faith alone? 

These propositions do not hang wéll to- 
gether, —there is at least a seeming contra- 
diction in them which ought not to be. | . 

I am well aware that there are many 
Christians who do not perceive these diffi- 
culties at all, and who of course are not 
disquieted by them. ‘The object of their. 
contemplation is not a theological system, 
but the great Being whose nature and re- . 
lation to us form the theme of theology,— 
and their delight is not’ in the logical co- 
herence of their theory, but in spiritual 
communion with Him. Such persons are 
indeed blessed,—and instead of presuming 
to teach them, I desire to learn from them. 
But there are persons of a very different 
description. ‘There are many who are 
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kept at a distance from Christianity alto- 
gether by these apparent contradictions ; 
and there are even many real Christians 
who have suffered much perplexity from 
them. ‘To such believers and unbelievers, 
I humbly offer the solution which has sa- 
tisfied myself. ; 

- I think that much of the theoretical dif- 
ficulty on this matter has arisen from the 
habit of considering heaven merely as a re- 
ward, and hell merely as a punishment,— 
and pardon as the deliverance from hell, 
and the introduction into heaven. Now 
the Bible tells us that the kingdom of hea- 
ven is ‘‘ righteousness, and peace, and joy, 
“in the Holy Ghost,” and it describes the 
future happiness as consisting in likeness 
to Christ, “‘ we shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as he is.’ We are told that 
“it shall be said on the last day to those on 
the right hand, “ Enter into the joy of 
your Lord.” This shows that their joy is 
to be of the same nature as their Lord’s. 
His joy on earth was to do the will of his 
Father,—it was his meat, as he himself ex- 
presses it;—and, now in heaven, his satis- 
faction consists in ‘ seeing of the travail of 
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his soul,” that is, in seeing the advance-: 
ment and accomplishment of the objects 
for which he suffered below,—the sal- 
vation of sinners, and the increase of 
holiness and happiness through the uni- 
verse, by the knowledge of the divine 
character manifested in his own work. 
Those who enter into this joy must.also 
enter into the Saviour’s likeness,—for only 
holy and loving beings could enjoy this 
joy. Heaven then is the name for a 
character conformed to the will of God,— 
and hell is the name for a character oppos- 
ed to the will of God. The idea, there- 
fore, of having heaven, without holiness, is 
like the idea of having health without be- 
ing well,—it is a contradiction in terms. 
Christianity may be considered as a di- 
vinely revealed system of medical treat- 


ment for diseased spirits. Heaven is the //» 


name for health in the soul, and hell is the 
name for disease; and the design of Chris- 
tianity is to produce heaven, and to de- 
stroy hell. - 

- But what is the meaning of pardon, un- 
less there are rewards and- punishments ? 
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The very idea of pardon supposes the ex. 
istence of law and condemnation. Yes, to 
be sure, it does. Christianity is a remedial 
system engrafted on a system of law. 
When man was originally created, the al- 
’ ternatives of life and death were set before 
him, as the consequences of obedience and 
disobedience to the divine command,— 
that is to say, he was placed under a sys- 
tem of law. He disobeyed, and incurred 
the penalty. But this was not all, for he 
found that the principle of self: gratification 
which had overcome the love of God in. 
his heart, and had thus produced the act 
of disobedience, was, in itself, a most tre- 
mendous and incurable. disease, the fruit- 
ful source of innumerable ills. It was then 
that the mercy of God proclaimed the gos- 
pel,—a_ gracious dispensation which had 
respect both to the external or judicial 
penalty which had. been incurred, and to. 
the spiritual disease from which the offence: 
had proceeded; for the view of the di- 
vine character, which it gives in. the plan 
adopted for the deliverance from the ex- 
ternal penalty, becomes the spiritual re- 
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medy, which, when truly received, works 
the cure of the spiritual disease, and pro- 
duces heaven in the soul. 

Pardon, then, is not heaven—any more 
than a medicine is health. Pardon is pro- 
claimed freely and universally,—it is per- 
fectly gratuitous,—it is unconditional and 
unlimited,—but heaven is limited to those 
_ who are sanctified by the — of the par- 
don. 

Those, therefore, who er the gra- 
tuitousness of pardon, do not at all suppose 
that God is indifferent to right and wrong 
in his creatures,—because they also main- 
tain that pardon is the spiritual medicine 
for the removal of sin, and that heaven, or 
spiritual happiness, is necessarily limited to 
those whose hearts are healed, and sancti- 
fied, and conformed to the will of God, by 
the belief of the pardon. When Adam fell, 
he was expelled from Eden, the type of the 
favourable presence of God; and became 
subject to death, with all its dark retinue 
of wants and pains. ‘This was a heavy 
sentence,—to be excluded from that favour 
which is better than life, from that smile 
which gladdens creation,—to bear about 
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with us a weight of sorrows, along the 
dreary path of our sickly existence,—and 
then to have our connection with all things 
to which we may have attached ourselves, 
-as green spots in the desert, broken off by 
-an unseen power, which forces us away in- 
to a dark and unknown abyss. 

- But, suppose that man was relieved from 
-these judicial inflictions, whilst in other 
respects he remained unchanged,—would 
-he be happy? Does the misery of man, 
at this hour, arise simply from death, and 
pain, and absence from Eden? Would a 
healthy immortality, in a beautiful garden, 
make him happy? Would the presence of 
God make him happy? Alas, life itself, 
even abstracted from pain or sickness, is 
often a heavy burden,—and the presence 
of the holy God, far from being sought as 
_a blessing, would be shunned as a curse, by 
unholy man. 

_ The misery of man, then, does not arise 

entirely from positive infliction,—and could. 

not be relieved by the mere removal of ju- 

dicial penalties. 

_ What is the misery of man? His valid 
is diseased.. He was made to regard and 
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enjoy God, as his chief object; and his — 
faculties will not work healthfully in the ab- 
sence of this object. But he has left God, 
and he wearies himself in seeking good 
from created things. The sentiment of the 
love of God is to his mind, what the key- 
stone is to the arch, when it falls from its 
place, ruin is the consequence. And thus, 
we now see that his reason bewilders him, 
and. his conscience harasses him,—his ima+ 
gination deceives and disquiets him,—his 
passions and affections agitate and torture 
chim. He has a misery wrought into the 
very elements of his being, independent al- 
together of positive infliction. ‘This misery 
is rarely felt in all its force here ; and some- 
times it is scarcely felt at all, in consequence 
of the occupation and distraction which the 
mind finds in external things,—but when 
these things are removed, the unhappiness 
is felt. Hence, the horror of solitary con- 
finement, without the means of occupation. 
‘Thus, also, the misery of the spirit is some- 
times even alleviated by external:nflictions, 
because they draw its attention from itself. 
-- When I can lay the blame of my misery 
on any thing external to me, I have hope 
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of a deliverance, I can distinguish between 
myself and my sorrow. But it is a terrific 
discovery to make, that I am myself my 
own misery. I had hoped that the source 
of the evil was somewhere else, and I re- 
treated, as I thought, within myself. But 
I found that the more I retreated in_ that 
direction, the more intense and intolerable 
the heat became. My own mind was the 
furnace. This is indeed appalling, for how 
am I to escape from myself? Yes, we 
carry hell within us, and were we to walk 
through Eden, we should blast its sweetest. 
flowers. But we dare not walk there, we 
are afraid of the presence of the holy one, 
—and conscience, like the flaming sword 
of the cherubim, keeps the soul from God. 
Well, how is pardon to cure this misery ? 
We can understand how a pardon may_re- 
move an eaternal infliction, but how is it to 
remove this znternal disease ? | 
The great cause of the disorder dala 
misery that distract the human mind, is 
averseness or indifference to God. The 
love of God, the key-stone of the arch, is 
fallen from its place, and all has, in conse- — 
quence, gone to wreck. ‘The sense of sin 
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continually increases this averseness of the 
_ heart from God, because pollution hates 
and fears holiness, and an ‘accusing con- 
science dreads avenging justice. The only 
medicine which can cure this dreadful and 
wide-spreading disorder, must be some- 
thing which will replace the key-stone in 
the arch,—something which will rekindle 
love towards God, which will do away fear, 
ants inspire confidence. 

Now, the manifestation of the sinker 
of God contained in the circumstances of 
_ the pardon, is exactly fitted for this pur- 
pose. Itis not merely a deliverance from 
penalties that we see there. Indeed the 
penalties are not cancelled—death still re- 
mains, and man toils and sweats still on the 
outside of Eden. The pardon in the gos- 
pel meets the penalties of the law, not by 
‘cancelling them, but by associating them 
with gifts and promises which disarm them 
of their terrors. Death remains, but there 
is a promise of a new and endless life be- 
yond the grave. Eden is still barred, and 
man still eats his bread at the price of la- 


~ bour; but the access into the real presence 


of God is thrown open; all are invited and 
<t : 
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urged to come in that they may ask and re- 
ceive every blessing which God can grant. 
But these gifts and promises, though great, - 
do not constitute the most. striking or 
characteristic feature of the gospel. The 
love of God is better than these gifts—He 
hath loved us, and given Himself for us. 
The medicinal virtue of the gospel—the 
virtue which heals the disease of the soul 
—which destroys enmity, and enkindles 
holy love—which does away the fear of 
punishment, and at the same time plants’ 
and strengthens the fear of sinning, the me- 
dicinal virtue which effects this, lies in the 
manifestation of that love of God which 
passeth knowledge, that holy love with 
which God so loved the world as to give 
his only begotten Son as an Atonement for 
its sins. 

_ Holy love is he's great principle develope 
in: the gospel. It is the union of an infinite 
abhorrence towards sin, and an infinite love’ 
towards the sinner. ‘This mysterious _his-. 
tory is the mighty instrument with which’ 
the Spirit of God breaks. the power of sin’ 
in the heart, and establishes holy gratitude 
and filial dependence. The belief that the 
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Deity took upon himself the nature, and 
the penal obligations of the sinner; that he 
might, consistently with justice, restore his: 
forfeited life, and remove the barrier which: 
the offended law had placed between him 
and the throne of grace—the belief of this: 
must give a new view of the malignity of. 
sin, and ofits fearful contrariety to the holy: 
character and government of God; and 
must farther give a most touching and over- 
powering view of the compassion of God. 
It must break the hard heart, to think ‘of 
having rebelled against such a God and 
such a Father. 

- The distinction which .I have tomadkos 
between the judicial penalty attached to sin, 
and the spiritual: disease produced in’ the 
mind by sin, on the one side, and between 
the removal of the judicial penalty and the 
healing of the spiritual disease, on the other 
side, appears to me of very great importance 
in the scheme of Christianity. The perpe- 
tual controversy between faith and works 
has arisen, in a great measure, from the ne- 
glect of this ribtinations I beg the reader’s 
particular attention, whilst I endeavour -to 
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explain this. ‘Those who oppose the doc- 
trine of justification by faith without works, 
suppose that pardon, or heaven, which they 
conceive, according to that doctrine, to be 
the same thing as pardon, is given as a pre- 
mium for believing the gospel, or even per- 
haps as a premium for surrendering their 
own reason to the authority of the divine 
~ revelation. I ask whether this is not the 
common notion of those who oppose the 
doctrine of justification by faith? I am 
persuaded that it is,—and I can at the same 
time affirm, that there is not the slightest 
foundation for such a notion, in any scrip- 
tural statement of the doctrine. Chris- 
tianity holds out no premium for faith at 
all, which is not consistent with the com- 
mon sense, and the common experience of 
mankind. If I finda mother weeping over 
the account of the death of her first-born, 
. which I know to bea false report, am I to 
be considered as a very adventurous pro- 
phet, or extravagant promiser, if, when I 
lay before her the proof of his being in 
perfect health, I make the declaration be- 
fore hand, that if she believes my news, 
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she will be saved from her sorrow, and that 
her‘ heart will rejoice? Why, this is no 
more than what every reasonable being 
must regard as the necessary consequence 
of such a belief. Yet it is true, that she 
is saved from her anguish by faith in my 
story. But her joy is not a premium be- 
stowed on her to reward her belief; it 
flows naturally out of her belief. Her 
grief for the supposed death of her child, 
-and her belief that he is alive and well, 
cannot exist in her mind together. Such 
a faith necessarily heals such a sorrow. 
Her faith does not restore her son to life— 
he is alive whether she believes it or not— 
but his life is no joy to her, unless she be- 
lieves it. Without faith in my story, she 
could not be saved from her distress. Take 
another. example. A son. outrages in a 
most atrocious manner the feelings of his 
father. The father banishes him from his _ 
house, after pronouncing a malediction on 
him. The son hears of his death soon. af- 
ter, and feels his spirit burdened with the 
curse; he cannot shake himself free of it, — 
he is a miserable wretch. A friend of his 
father. comes to him and tells him, that he 
B 
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had ‘seen his father a few hours before his 
death, and that -he had heard him: express 
the warmest affection for.him, andthe: 
deepest regret for what. had: taken place 
between them; and that he had received: 
from him a charge to tell him, that he had. 
withdrawn his curse, and had prayed a’ 
blessing on him. - The son receives the in- 
telligence with grateful joy, and: his burden: 
drops from him. He as saved by faith. 
His mind is healed by believing the infor-. 
mation which has been given him. His fa- 


- ther’s forgiveness is not given him asa re-, " 


ward of his believing this history—but un- 
less he believes it, the forgiveness is quite 
useless to him—he will continue to feel his 
father’s curse clinging to him. 

- But let me now here suppose. to a mo- ~ 
ment, that the friend, instead of simply re-. 
lating tohim the fact of his father’s forgive- - 
ness, had put the whole history into the form 
under which the gospel is very often preach-- 
ed::—-Suppose he had said to him, your fa- 
ther. has forgiven you, if you believe in my 


testimony of his: forgiveness ; ; but if you 
cannot do this, there is no forgiveness for 
you. One’ can easily imagine the perplexi- 
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ty into which the son would be thrown by 
such an announcement. It would appear 
to him as if the truth of a past fact depend- 
ed on the state of his feeling with regard 
to it. It would be impossible for him, in 
such circumstances, to believe, because his 
informant actually told him.that his belief 
of the pardon must precede the existence 
of the pardon. . _ 

[have not here supposed the existence of 
any penalty or positive infliction attending 
the curse which might be removed by the 
forgiveness. I have considered it only as 
the means of relieving a mental distress. -In 
this latter view, it is quite evident to com- 
mon sense, that faith in the forgiveness is 
necessary in order to give it any efficacy. 
But if there be positive inflictions or penal- 
ties to be removed by the pardon, this ef- 
fect may be produced altogether independ- 
ently of faith in the: pardon.. Thus, had the 
father disinherited his son, and then cancel- 
led the deed—the son’s right of succession 
would not have been at all affected by ‘his 
belief or unbelief of his father’s forgiveness. 
—In like manner, had the. evils under which 
man labours, consisted »merely in external — 
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penalties and judicial inflictions, his faith 
in thé forgiveness which removed them 
would never have been required, because 
his faith gives no efficacy to the pardon in 
this respect. But if a great part of the 
_ misery of sin consists in the diseased con- 
dition of the mind produced: by it—if it 
consists mainly in the state of the thoughts 
and feelings, then a pardon which would 
deliver from this misery, must address and 
enter the thoughts and feelings ; that -is 
to say, it must be understood and felt—and 
how can it be so, unless it is believed ? 
The use of faith, then, is not to remove 

the penalty, or to make the pardon better 
—for the penalty is removed, and the par- 
don is proclaimed, whether we believe it or 
not—but to give the pardon a moral in- 
fluence, by which it may heal the spiritual 
diseases of the heart,—which influence it 
cannot have in the nature of things, unless 
it is believed. When a messenger from 
heaven made known to the shepherds of 
Bethlehem, that the Saviour was born, and 
_ that through him peace was proclaimed on 
earth, and goodwill from God to man— 
the truth of the fact, and the sincerity of 
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that goodwill which the Creator thus mani- 
fested towards his creatiires, did not de- 
pend at all on the faith of the shepherds ; 
but their own spiritual healing, as far as it 
was connected with joy, and gratitude, and 
hope, depended atm? on their belief of 
the message. 

Men are not, according to the gospel | 
system, pardoned on account of their belief 
of the pardon; but they are sanctified by 
a belief of the pardon. And unless the 
belief of it produces this effect, neither the 
pardon nor the belief are of any use. ‘The 
use of a medicine is- to restore health; if 
it does not accomplish this, it:is useless. 
The pardon of the gospel is a spiritual me- 
dicine—faith is nothing more than the tak» 
ing of that medicine ; and if spiritual health 
or sanctification is not produced, neither 
the spiritual medicine nor the taking of the 
medicine are of any avail; they have failed 
in their object. 

The gratuitousness « of the gospel, then, 
consists in the unrestricted freeness of the 
pardon which it proclaims. Its terms. are 
without condition and without exception. 
The form of its announcement is, ‘* peace 
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on earth; and goodwill towards men.” It 
proceeded from that-love with which God 
so loved-the world, as to give his only be- 
gotten Son for it. And the dispenser of 
ical said, that he came to seek and 
‘to save the dost. It is to sinners, as sinners, 
that it is addressed, not-to believing: sins 
hers, nor repenting sinners, nor amending 
sinners, but to sinners. But pardon is not 
heaven—heaven is not proclaimed to sins _. 
phy it belongs only to those who hate, 

. . Heaven is the joy of God, and we — 
Baba enter into the joy of God without 
‘entering into the character of God. | - 

But it may be said, why is not the par- 
don reserved as a reward and an excite- 
ment of meritorious exertion, instead. of 
being lavished upon the mass of the guilty — 
‘ without any discrimination? The answer to 
this objection: is, that: Christian obedience 
does not: consist: in doing certain: actions 
_and abstaining from. others,.without regard 
to the motive from which this steel pro- 
-» ceeds—Christian obedience consists in holy 
love to God in habitual exercise. Now it. 
is quite evident that no hope of reward — 
whatever could produce this obedience, 
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_ The heart: cannot be bribed to love, by any 
thing:except by the real.or apparent: ami- 
ableness»of the object.;. A man, to be sure, 
might do or suffer many things. to obtain 
pardon of sin; but this is not the obedience 
which the law of God requires; it requires 
the heart, it requires a generous disinter-. 
ested love, which longs to.express itself im 
every possible act of devotedness, and then 
counts alklittle and vile in comparison of 
the worthiness of Him whom it desires to 
please. ‘The obedience which God asks 
is the free obedience of.a child, not a mer- 
cenary negotiation for a deliverance from 
punishment. True obedience can only be 
paid by a spirit which rejoices that God re- 
quires its love, both because it recognises 


in this demand a Father’s heart, and be- . 


cause it feels that amidst all its failures and 
all its’ weaknesses, it yet has love to give. 
It is impossible that such a love as this can 
exist ina heart that feels the weight of un 
pardoned: sin, and that regards God. as.an 
offended. governor and condemning judge. . 
An assurance of forgiveness must precede 
confidence; and: what love can there be 
without confidence.? It is reasonable then, 
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to think that he who demands the love 
of the heart, should begin by removing 
that fear of punishment which would pre- 
vent love. 

But the gospel is much more than a par- 
don. What is the gospel? It is nothing | 
and can be nothing else, than a manifesta- 
tion of God in relation to sinners. If our 
hearts were attracted to any thing else than 
God, even though it were a pardon, we 
should still be out of our place in the spi- 
ritual system. For God is the centre of 
that system, and nothing but God. The 
pardon of the gospel, then, is just a mani- 
festation of the character of God in rela- 
tion to sinners. And that character is holy 
compassion. In relation to his sinless and 
happy creatures, his character is holy com- | 
placency ; but, in relation to those who are 
sinful, and weak, and miserable, it is holy , 
compassion. This is at least the prominent 
feature in the manifestation, but it contains — 
all.. It is God in Christ ‘reconciling the 
world unto himself. ‘This pardon, then; is 
an unchangeable thing, like God himself. 
Man neither makes jee nor merits it. God 
reveals it, or rather reveals himself in it, 
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God manifest in the flesh, becomes the re- 
presentative of sinners. He takes upon 
himself their nature and the consequences 
of their rebellion ; that he might show him- 
self just, even shies justifying the ungodly 5 . 
and that he might show himself gracious, 
even when punishing sin. His sufferings. 
and death give the solemn and appalling 
measure of the divine condemnation of sin, 
and of the divine compassion for the sinner. 
When the Spirit of God reveals this to 
the heart, all self-pleasing thoughts of per- 
sonal merit are extinguished. What have — 
we done to him, or for him who hath done 
this for us? We have paid him by prefer- 
ring the least of his gifts before himself,— _ 
by turning a deaf ear to. his condescending 
invitations of fatherly kindness, and by of 
fering him the base and reluctant service of 
our hands, and ceremonial of our tongues, 
as an adequate return for his heart’s love. 
If we know this love, we shall feel annihi- 
lated by it,—we have nothing to give in 
return, which is not despicable, when con- 
‘sidered, as a payment.—But he asks no 
payment.—He asks but the love of the spi- 
rit which he hath made,—as that. in which 
he delights,—and as that in which the 
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good’ and’ the: happiness of the: creature 
consist. He-hath dearly earned: our: grati- 
- tude and: our confidence,—and these ‘feel- 

- ings, when wrought into: the heart, put us 
in our proper place towards God,—affec: 
tionate dependence. Affectionate .depend- 
ence on the Creator, is the spiritual» health 
of the creature;—as averseness. and inde 
pendence are: the spiritual: disease of the 
creature. 

Men are very apt to consider sin-as con- 
sisting merely in this or that: particular ac- 
tion: ‘The old: philosophers taught that-vir- 
tue is the mean between two: extremes,— 
thus, the virtue of generosity is the mean 
between prodigality:and avarice,—courage 

is ‘the:mean: between rashness and timidity, . 
and so-of the rest.. On this. system,. the 
difference. between. virtue. and: vice lies 
merely in the degree, not in the. kind 
But: the word of -God teaches: another sort 
of morals.. According to it, sin: consists 
in the absence of the love of God from:the 
heart, asthe dominant principle.. So. sin 
is‘not'‘so much am action’ asa. manner of 
~ existence, It is not: necessary to go to. the 
“expense of an-action in’ order to siny—the 
habitual state-of most minds,—of all minds 
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‘indeed naturally, even in their most’ quiet 
form,—is’ sin,—that isto say, the love of 
God is not dominant in them. . The: cen 
‘'tripetal. force’ constitutes an element in 
every line which the planet moves’ in its 
orbit.. Were the influence of this force to 
be suspended, we should not think of rec- 
koning the number of abberr rations: which _ 
the planet might make in its ungoverned 
career, we should say that its whole man- 
ner of being, severed from the solar influ- 
ence, was a continued and radical aberra- _ 
tion. In like manner, the soul ought to 
feel the love of God as a governing ele- — 
ment along the whole course of its exist: 
ence,—every movement of thought, and 
feeling, and desire, ought to contain it, as 
an essential part of its nature. And when 
this principle is awanting, we need not 
count the moral aberrations which the spi- 
rit makes ; its whole existence is an aber- 
ration, it is an outlaw from the spiritual 
system of the universe, it has lostits gravi- 
. tation. on 
_ In such a state of: things, it is evident: 
that a: pardon which didnot bringback the 
wanderer, and‘ restore his lost gravitation, 
would be of no use to him, until his gra- 
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vitation is recovered, he is a blot on the 
“creation. ‘Love to God is thé gravitation 
of the soul, and it is restored by the opera- 
tion of the Spirit, who takes of the things 
of Christ and shows them tothe soul. 
Faith is the receiving of the Spirit’s instruc- 
tion. A faith which does not restore spi- 
ritual gravitation is useless; and that only’ 
is true gravitation, which keeps the soul in 
its orbit. : 
The movement of the i along the 
path-of duty, under the influence of holy 
love to God, constitutes what are called 
good works. Good works are works which 
proceed from good principles. The exter- 
nal form of an action cannot alone deter- 
mine whether it be a good work or not. Its 
usefulness to others may be determined by 
its external form, but its moral worth de- 
pends on the moral spring from which it 
flows. Good works, then, are properly 
healthy works, or works of a healthy mind. 
Healthy bodily actions can only proceed 
from healthy bodily principles ; and healthy 
spiritual actions can proceed. only, from 
healthy spiritual principles. A man who 
has lost his health, does not recover it 
again by the performance of healthy bodily 
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actions,.for of these his bad health renders 
him incapable, and in that incapacity, in- 
deed, his bad health consists; but by the 
use’ of some remedial system, and as health 
returns, its proper and natural actions re- 
turn along with it. His health is not pro- 
duced by these actions, but it is follow- 
ed by them, and strengthened by them. 
The enjoyment of the body consists. in 
these healthful actions, they are the spon- 
taneous language of health. ‘They consti- 
tute the music, as it were, which results 
from the organs being well tuned. It is 
the same shit with the actions of the soul. 
Spiritual health is not acquired by good ac- s 
tions, it is followed by them, and strength. | 
ened by them. ‘They are also music, sweet 
music. And oh, were these spirits of ours, 
with their thousand strings, but rightly 
tuned, what a swell of high and lovely song 
would issue from them,—a song of holy 
joy and praise, commencing even here, and 
still rising upwards, until it mixed with the 
full harmony of that choir which mune : 
the throne of God. : 
~..Good works, then, are not underval wid sip 
those who hold the doctrine of unconditional 
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nila’ in its highest sense. On the con- 
trary, they havea more: elevated: place: in 
their system, than. in the system of those 
who regard: them as the price paid.for par- 
don. For, according to the: wxconditional 
system, good works are the perfection and 
expression of holy.principles, the very, end 
and. object of all religion, the very substance 
of happiness, the very element of heaven. 
Whereas, on the conditional. system, they 
are only the way to happiness, or rather the 
price paid for it.. There is surely more 
honour paid.to them, in making them the 
end than the means, the building than the 
scaffolding,—and in attributing to them an 
intrinsic ‘than a: conventional value.. 

_ Good works are holiness in: action—and 
thisis:a chief: element of heaven. -.Some 
moralisis have thought that: the hope of 
heaven taints the: purity of virtue by de- 
" stroying its disinterestedness. | But they 
do: not: know what heavem is. It is the 
sense of his. spiritual: corruption, rather: 
than ‘the sense of sorrow; which makes the: 
Christian-long after heaven. The holiness: ° 
of heaven: is: still) more attractive to him 
than its happiness.. In heaven also the af: 
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fections meet, and are for ever united to 
their proper object. They are filled and 
Satisfied with the presence of God. It is 
this that they thirst after. They desire 
his favourable presence as their chief 
good. It is an interest: undoubtedly—the 
highest interest. But is it a selfish interest ? 
Shall the desire of a son, to behold once 
more the face of his father, after a few years 
of absence, be esteemed a pure and generous 
desire; and shall the desire of a spirit, long 
exiled from its native sphere, to return to 
its Father and its God, the centre of its be- 
ing, the fountain of light, and life, and:love, 
be: called: a. selfish or interested desire ? 
No, - it/is a-pure’ desire which is sent ‘down 
into the:spirit from the heart. of God,: and 
which remains unsatisfied, until it hasagain 
mingled with its source.. No; it is'a noble 
desire, and speaks ’a noble origin.. And the 
fear connected withthe idea of missing this 
object, is not a base fear—it.is'the: horror 
which a‘ pure'spirit feels-at:the thought:of 
mixing with pollution, and of being tainted 
by it. The desire of doing that which is 
right for its own sake,.is in truth a part-of 
the Christian’s desire after heaven, ~~ 


ESSAY II. 


My Dear Farenp, 
Turn, if you please, to the Epistle to the 
Romans, 6th chapter, 1st verse. I venture 
to think, that the meaning of the apostle 
has been very generally mistaken by trans- 
lators and commentators. Our version 
(and all the others agree with it) supposes 
him to be meeting an objection which 
might naturally be ic to the moral ten- 
dency of his doctrine. He had just. given 
amost magnificent view of the riches of 
divine grace, and he supposes that some 
one may say, “ But does not this system 
lead to indulgence in sin? If our own de- 
servings have RONG to do with our par- 
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don, why not go on in our own way, rely- 
ing on the treasury of merit that is in 
Christ?” Doubtless, this is a most impor- 
tant point in the Christian scheme ;_ but if 
_ we look attentively at the answer which is 
contained in the six following verses, we 
shall, I think, come to the conclusion, that 
the apostle had-some other meaning in the 
first verse than our version has aitziboted to 
him. The moral tendency of the doctrine 
of grace would have been his theme, if he 
had intended to answer such an objection 
as that which is supposed. But, instead 
of this, we find in these verses only a most - 
direct and explicit assertion of the substi- 
tution of Christ in the place of the guilty, 
and of their virtual participation (in conse- 
quence of this substitution) in all that he 
has done or is doing as their representa- 
tive. Allow me to give here a translation, | 
perhaps a little free, but such as I am sure 
could be well defended, of the following 
verses: “ Not so: how shall we who have 
already died under the condemnation of 
“sin, continue under it, now that we are re- 
stored to life? (And we have in truth vir- 
tually both suffered death, and been restor- 
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ed to life,) for, do: you not know, that as 
many of us as were baptized into the doc- 
trine of Christ Jesus, were baptized’ into 
the:doctrine. that he died as the represen- 
tative of simmers.’ We were thus virtually 
buried with hind according to our baptis- 
mal acknowledgment’ of the nature of his 
death ; and:then as:Christ was raised from. 
the dead: by the :power of: the Father, «we 
also walk in a life‘newly bestowed. For if 
we have been connected with him by being 
ranked under his death, (or by virtual par: 
ticipation in his death,) we shall also be 
yanked under” his resurrection... Knowing 
this, that our old man: was crucified in him 
_ as our representative, so: that that part) of 
cus which was subject to condemnation, has 
already suffered it; and! thus we: continue 
no longer mder condemnation; for he who 
has suffered: the: penalty: of death, has ex- 
hausted the condemnation.’ | 
Now, I would ask any candid man ich 
ther these verses contain the: most :distant 
solution: of: the difficulty supposed to be 
stated inthe first-verse, Their single ob- 
ject'is to show that condemnation is per- 
fectly exhausted and finished by the repre: 
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sentative. sacrifice of Christ.’ » One. would 
be led to infer from this, that the question 
in the first verse refers not to the principle 
of sin, but to the continuing in a state of 
condemnation, which gives to opoeria the 
same signification in this passage, which. it 
evidently bears through the. preceding 
chapter. And this, I am very much .per- 
suaded, is the truth. ‘Shall we continue,” 
not im sin, but “ in a state of condemna- 
tion?” But how is this to. be reconciled 
with the last clause in the interrogation, 
“ that grace may abound?” I think that 
both. clauses have been wrong : translated. 
Observe that the word here. translated 
* -§ abound” is wheoviiCar, not regieoevw. “Lhis 
is of importance, as I hope to prove to you. 
In the preceding chapter, the- Apostle had 
been explaining the nature of the analogy 
which subsisted between Christ and Adam 
as the representative heads of their, respec- 
tive families... He had been :speaking of 
the universality of the sentence, of death 
which. has fallen upon the descendants of 
Adam, in consequence of their federal con- 
“nexion with him, as illustrative of the uni- 
versal restoration. that is derived through 
Christ. Here, then, was one great restora- 
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tion, opposed to. one great forfeiture, both 
of them being perfectly independent of the 
deservings of those who were the subjects — 
of them. But then, in the 20th verse, he says, 
that a change was produced on this state of 
things by.the introduction of the principle of 
law into the world. When men learned that 
they were bound to the fulfilment of cer- 
tain duties which were attached to the va- 
rious relations in which they stood. towards 
God and towards man, and when they 
found that they sinned against these duties, 
their consciences told them that they had 

incurred a forfeiture by their own deserv- 
~ ing, independent altogether of that origi- 
nal forfeiture which lay upon the whole 
race, in consequence of Adam’s sin. Thus, 
by the introduction of law, instead of 
there being but one forfeiture extending 
over all, there resulted as many for- 
feitures as there were individuals who 
had broken the law. Every man had 
a forfeiture peculiar to himself, distinct 
from that great forfeiture under which he 
lay i in common with all the species. This 
increase of the number of forfeitures is ex- 
pressed by the word aA sowl a, not meproaeby, 
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both which words, though used antitheti- 
cally in the original, are translated by the 
same term, ‘ abound,” in our version. 
_ But law entered to the effect of increas- 

ing the number of forfeitures, but where 
the condemnation was thus maudtiplied, grace 
abounded over them all,” as oil out of one 
cask covers a pond nourished by a hun- 
dred springs. . TlAcone@w relates to number 
and variety ; regicebw relates to quantity 
and extension. In this 20th verse, reescebw 
is the word used to express the extension 
of grace,—it is one great grace extending 
over many forfeitures. Well, now look at — 
the Ist verse of 6th chapter, and apply 
these remarks. The original word here 
translated abound, is not segiwoziw, but 
wreovelo. It ought, therefore, according 
to this theory, to be translated ‘ multi- 
plied.” It refers to an increase of the 
number of acts of grace, and not to the 
extension of the one great act over all for- 
feitures. I think that the meaning is this: 
The Apostle seems to have considered it as 
admitted by his disciples, that the one great 
restoration through Christ, met and. reme- 
died the one great forfeiture through Adam, 
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But-after he had spoken of the personal 
forfeiture that each individual has incur- 
red forhimself, he’ apprehended that they 
might think, that some personal manifesta: 
tion of pardon, something, in short, over 
and above that one great and general re: 
storation, was necessary for each individual, 
before he was warranted to look to or 
approach God, as. a propitiated God. 
Well, says the Apostle, What shall we 
say’? The one great forfeiture is no 
doubt remedied by the one great atone- 
ment, but will this one. general restora- 
tion meet and remedy also the multiplied 
and varied forfeitures of individual deserv- 
ing? — As'long as there was but oxe for- 
feiture, it seemed reasonable that one restor- 
ation should suffice ; but now that the for- 
feitures have been multiplied, may we not 
expect that there will be manifested a 
corresponding increase or multiplication of 
the acts of atonement? «Shall we con- 
tinue under condemnation until grace be 
also multiplied, until the acts of atonement 
equal the number of the forfeitures? Not 
so; how shall’ we, who have. already died 
under the sentence of sin, yet. continue un- 
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der it, now that we are restored to life ?” 


_ The fact, then, that we have already died. 
under sin and now live, if proved, demon-. 


strates that the sentence is exhausted, and- 


of course is no longer in force against us. 


He then gives an exposition of the represen-. 
_tative character of Christ in relation to men, 
asa proof of the fact. They acknowledged, 


when: they professed themselves Christians: 
at baptism, that his death was for theirs, 
and that his resurrection involved theirs. 
He takes their own baptismal acknowledg- 
_ ment of the vicarious death: and resurrec- 
tion. of Christ, as:a proof to them :that the 
ove atonement was as:much a remedy:for. 
the multiplied personal forfeitures, as. for 


the one general forfeiture. All-had already’ 


- been done, in the way of atonement, that 
ever was to be done, or that ever needed: 
to be done. ‘The access to God. propitiat- 


_ edwas open. The blood that had been 


shed cleansed from all sin. To:every indi: 
vidual of the apostate family was it said, 
« Return unto. me, for I have redeemed 
thee.” The pardon was universal and un- 


conditional as far‘as it went; for the«pro. ~ 


clamation was, “ peace on earth and good- 
p §e 


- 
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will towards men’’—and it revealed “ God. 
in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self, not imputing unto them their tres- 
passes ;” and it bore that <‘ the Son of God 
had been made a propitiation for the sins 
of the whole world.” -'The pardon of the 
gospel, then, is in effect a declaration on the 
part of God, to every individual sinner in the 
whole world, that his holy compassion em- 
braces him, and that the blood of Jesus 
Christ has atoned for his sins. This is the 
declaration of God, and he makes it the | 
ground of his urgent invitation to sinners 
to return to him and walk with him. This 
return to God, and walking with God, con- 
stitute the well-being of a creature, and 
without this, the declarations of God’s 
love are useless to the creature. God so 
loved the world, (the whole world—all 
the race of Adam,) as to give his only 
begotten Son for them ;—but those only 
who believe this love, who receive it: into 
their hearts, are saved by it. The love of 
God abiding.in the heart, and governing 
the will of the creature,. is its salvation,— 
there is no other salvation than. this, and 
therefore: whilst the pardon which is the 
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proclamation of God’s love, remains on the 

outside of the heart, whilst it does not en- 

ter in, it produces,no salvation. ‘The par- 

don therefore is not so much a particular 

act, as a manifestation of God opening the 

inviting arms of his love to perishing sin- 

ners, and urging them to come to him, 

that they may have life. There is no more 

exclusion; all are urged to come, and. 
those who do come are transformed by the 

light of the glory of God, and by his power- 

ful Spirit, which is given to those who 

come, into his likeness; and in his likeness 

the holiness and happiness, the heaven and 

eternal life of the creature consist. The 

validity of the pardon does not depend on 

man’s believing or not. The pardon re- . 
mains always the same—the access always 
remains open. The invitation is always 
urgent ; but those who do not come in are 
not transformed. 

This passage of Scripture, taken in the 
sense which I have attributed to it, appears 
to me most valuable. It lays the axe 
to the root of the whole system of super- 
erogation, whether called works or faith. 
It condemns that ¢heological edifice in 
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which faith as an act of man’s mind occu- 
pies the place which the atonement of 
Christ holds in the Bible edifice. Accord- 
ing to the common method of religious in- 
struction amongst many truly serious per- 
sons, pardon is represented as so dependent 
on faith, that itisapt to be mistaken for its re- 
- ward; and then, as these teachers fear that 
this may appear to offer heaven on too easy © 
terms, they attach to their definition of faith, 
the whole Christian character, in order, as 
it would seem, to make it more worthy of 
such a reward. If they would only distin- 
guish, in their systems, between pardon 
and salvation, the one being the spiritual 
medicine, the other the spiritual cure, they 
would find themselves much more unem- 
barrassed, both in declaring the freeness of 
the gospel, and the necessity. of conform- 
ity to the law. For what is the freeness of 
the gospel, upon their system, but substitu-. 
ting faith as the ground of a sinner’s hope in 
the place of obedience, which is called the le- 
gal system? When a man looksinto his own 
mind, to discover faith there, as a ground 
of his hope before God, he is just wander- 
ing as wide from the gospel, as the man 
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who is counting his alms deeds, for the 
same purpose: and he is wandering, per- 
haps still more widely from present peace, 
because the man who counts~ his alms 
deeds, has substantial matter to rest on, 
such as it is; but faith is a state of 
mind, which is not susceptible of defi- 
nite proof, and when the spirit is de- 
pressed, and is most anxious to find it, it 
will often seem to vanish. Sanctification is 
the true meaning of salvation, and it is pro- 
duced by faith in the atonement ; but the 
atonement is itself the pardon, and is un- 
affected by man’s belief, or unbelief. Some 
theologians have endeavoured to get quit of 
difficulties by supposing that the gospel-con- 
sists of a testimony and a promise—a testi- 
mony that Christ died for sin, and a promise 
that those who believe in this testimony 
shall be pardoned. But this is still mak- 
ing pardon the recompense of faith. | It 
appears to me that the testimony of the 
Bible is, that sinners are. pardoned for ~ 
Christ's sake, and that the promise is, that _ 
those who through this newly slain and 
living way approach to God, will be sanc- 
tified, and conformed in the spirit of their 
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minds, to the will of God; and this is 
heaven and salvation. 

The natural effect of sin, was pone anes 
from the favourable presence of God ; and 
the gospel cancels this exclusion, by de- 
claring peace on earth, and goodwill to- 
wards men. On the great day of atone- 
ment in the Jewish Church, previous to 
the sprinkling of the blood, the doors of 
the tabernacle were shut, and the people 
excluded, from the emblems of the divine 
presence, in representation of the desert of 
sinners. As soon, however, as the blood 
of the victim was sprinkled, the doors were. 
opened, and the people invited to enter;— 
the exclusion ceased. A Jew might, even 
after the opening of the doors, have re- 
mained without ; and he would thus have 
missed those favours, which God_ has 
‘promised to those who seek his face; but 
his exclusion was not judicial, it was volun- 
tary ; it was a sore evil to his soul, but not 
a punishment. The transforming of his 
mind, according to the will of God, de- 
pended on his spiritual communion with 
God; and he excluded himself, from the 
appointed way of obtaining this commun- 
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ion. But his refusal to enter did not shut 
the door, did not cancel the invitation, did 
not reverse the pardon. A pardon which 
did not bring him into the presence of God, 
‘and subject him to the sanctifying influ- 
ence of that presence, was of no use to him 
—but it did not cease, on that account to 
be a pardon. He made no use of it, but 
he might have made use of it. He was 
pardoned, but not saved. . 

His entrance into the tabernacle, the 
type of spiritual communion with God, 
was the object with regard to him, for which 
the blood was sprinkled, and the doors 
opened,—but he had slighted the privi- 
lege, and had thus strengthened his own 
dislike, to the purity of the divine presence. 
He was spiritually in a worse condition 
than he was before, but still the door was 
open, and the blood retained its power, 
and the pardon continued in force. 

Nothing but spiritual communion with 
God, as the God of holy love, can sanctify 
the soul. And nothing but a conviction of 
‘God’s kindly disposition towards sinners, 
will ever lead a sinner into the presence of 
God. Whilst conscience declares condem- 
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nation, she acts the part of the cherubim, 
who, kept back man from the tree of life, 
she forbids that spiritual communion, which 
is the only remedy for fallen nature. The 
_ Apostle, therefore, is most minute and ex- 
plicit, as well as most urgent, in declaring 
this most precious truth,—that all is al- 
_ready done in the way of atonement, which 
guilt on the one side, can possibly require, 
or unlimited mercy, on the other side, can 
devise. No obstacle whatever, remains 
between God and man; the blood of the 
everlasting covenant—that blood, which: 
cleanseth from all sin, has been shed and 
sprinkled ; the doors which barred the fa- 
vourable presence of God, from the guilty, 
have been thrown wide; God is there 
seated on a throne of mercy, waiting to 
hear and answer prayer ; inviting us to 
come in, and to go no more out, to hold 
spiritual communion with him, and to be 
his sons and daughters. What is our war- 
rant to accept of this invitation? Can it 
be any thing else than the invitation itself 2 
nothing surely. Our belief of the invitation 
is no warrant. If the invitation is a good 
and true invitation, our belief of it cannot 
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make it better or truer. And if itisa false 
invitation, our belief of it cannot make it 
good or true. The Bible says that the door 
is open, let us then enter. 

There are many, however, who are per- 
plexed and injured exceedingly in their 
spiritual interests, by this very doubt. 
They say, we fear that we have not that 
faith in Christ, which warrants us to go con- 
fidently to God, in his name. I would an- 
swer these persons, in the words of the 
Apostle: ‘Shall we continue under the 
sentence of exclusion from the divine pre- 
sence, until a special atonement has been 
made for each of us?”? Is the one great 
atonement insufficient? What do you wait 
for? There remaineth no farther sacrifice 
for sin. When you read, that men are 
saved by faith, it does not mean that they 
are poet on account of their faith, or 
ent; it means chat aie are vwedthed al- 
ready, before they thought of it; that the 
sentence of exclusion has been reversed; 
and that the belief of this kindness will and 
ought to,carry them directly in gratitude, 
and in hope, into the presence of that kind 
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Father, who is waiting to be gracious to 
them, and to treat them as his children. | 
The reversal of the sentence of exclu- 
sion, which I here consider to be pardon, 
is universal. Those who do not feel the 
preciousness of this restoration, and who 
are not touched by the holy love, which 
planned and executed it, remain of course 
unbenefited by it. Their spiritual corrup- 
tion is their great evil, and the good news 
of a propitiation was made known to them, 
simply for the purpose of healing this cor- 
ruption—but they have neglected the re- 
medy, and therefore, the cure is not per- 
formed. They are still diseased and miser- 
able, enemies to God, and to their own 
souls. But yet, in spite of all this, the 
door continues open for them, and the in- 
vitation continues urgent, and the spiritual 
medicine which is proffered to them in 
the pardon, still retains all its healing vir- 
tue. They will not come that they may 
be healed. AS? 
I have sometimes been led to think, that 
justification often is used to signify, not 
pardon, but a sense of pardon, and that. 
therefore, ‘it is so much connected with 
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faith. <* Being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God.” It is not a pardon sim- 
ply, but a pardon known and believed, © 
that will give peace. But then, though 
our belief of the pardon gives us peace, yet 
it does not make the pardon one iota better 
than it.was before. This sense of pardon, 
however, is the only thing which can lead 
us into the presence of God, with childlike 
confidence ; it is the only thing which can 
enable us to look at the justice and holi- 
ness of God without dislike and fear. It 
is the only thing that can produce holy 
gratitude ; and the greatness of the grati- 
tude, will be in proportion to the sense en- 
tertained of the greatness of the pardon. 
The two debtors mentioned in the conclud- 
ing passage of the 7th chap. of Luke, were 
both forgiven, but the one had the sense of 
a great forgiveness, the other of a small 
one, and their gratitude was in direct. pro- 
portion to their sense of forgiveness. . Let 
us suppose that both owed five hundred 

pence, and that both were freely forgiven ; 
but that one knew the amount of his debt, 
whilst the other did not know that he was 
a debtor at all; the one would feel grati- 


tude for his forgiveness, the other would 
have no sense of forgiveness at all, and, 
therefore, ho gratitude. I conceive all men 
to be in this state, that all are forgiven; 
but that those only who know somewhat of - 
the amount of their debt, and the value of 
that ransom by which they were redeemed, 
love him, who hath thus loved them ;—the 
rest, those who are ignorant that they have 
incurred a condemnation, cannot appre- 
~ ciate the love of him that pitied them, and 
therefore they love him not. But heaven 
and happiness, and salvation, are all sum- 
med up in Holy Love,—and it was to pro- 
duce Holy Love, that the atonement of 
Christ was proclaimed. If the proclama- 
tion has not produced Holy Love, it has 
produced neither heaven nor happiness, nor 
salvation. Hence arises the necessity of 
the knowledge of duty in all its extent, in 
order to appreciate the value of redemp- 
tion ; we cannot love much, until we know 
that we are forgiven much, and we cannot 
know that we are forgiven much until we 
know what the law of God requires from 
us. ee: 

It may appear to some at first sight, that 
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this system is calculated to give false peace, 
and to set the whole world at their ease ; 
but this is an unfounded apprehension. © 
The prominent part of the system is, that 
the two great commandments describe 
heaven as well as duty, and that an opposi- 
tion to them in the heart is hed/, as well as 
disobedience. On these two command- 
‘ments hang all the law and the prophets, 
and the gospel too. ‘The lawand the pro- 
phets, and the gospel, have been sent for 
the purpose of writing these two command- 
ments in the heart. And until they are 
written there, heaven is not there, nor sal- 
vation. Do we love God? Do our thoughts,. 
our desires, or words, our actions, refer to 
him, and tend to him? Do we love our 
neighbour for the sake of him, who hath 
made him, and redeemed him, and com- 
manded us to love him? If we do, we are 
in possession of salvation: and if we do 
not, conscietice must declare that we are 
not.in possession of it. Oh! what a conti- 
nual call is here to the blood of sprinkling, 
both to satisfy the conscience, and. to ex- 
cite the heart,—to calm agitations, and. 
passions, and apprehensions, and to give 
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renewed confidence in the willingness and 
faithfulness of .God to bestow his. living 
Spirit to sanctify us, and to do for us ex- 
ceedingly above all that we can ask or 
think. 

The gospel sstpleilad that great com- 
_ mandment, and contains the dpeeitai by 
which its behests may be obeyed. Who, 
it may be asked, is this God whom we are 
called on thus to love? Itis that God who 
hath so hated sin, and so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotton Son to the 
death, to condemn sin and to save the 
world. This is the God whom we are 
called on thus to love. That blood brand- 
ed sin,—it removed every obstacle that 
barred the approach of the sinner to God, 
or of God to the sinner, and it gave a 
pledge and a specimen of the richness and 
the holiness of divine love. ‘This revela- 
tion is the instrument by which ‘the Spirit 
of God writes the law upon the heart in 
fulfilment of the promise made through Je-. 
remiah xxxi..33. It was given that men 
might see God as he is, and learn to love 
eon as he ought to be loved. 

“An unholy God mney be approached fa- 
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miliarly, and even, perhaps, in'some de- 
gree, loved by an impenitent sinner: but 
_the God who so loved the world as to give 
his Son to expiate sin, is a holy God. He 
hath. no pleasure in wickedness. Those 
only can love him who love purity. - 

The law is thus preached in perfect har- 
mony with the unconditional freeness of 
the gospel. The fulfilment of the law is 
not the way to heaven: it is itself heaven. 
«‘ God is love, and he who dwelleth in love ~ 
dwelleth in God, and God in him.” It is 
not a condition of salvation, it is itself sal- 
vation. ‘The law contains the description 
of spiritual health ; it is the description of 
that character which is alone capable of 
spiritual enjoyment. . This character must 
be obtained before heaven is obtained in 
its true meaning. ‘The history of God’s — 
holy love, manifested in Christ, when receiv- 
ed into the heart, is the seed of this cha- 
racter. It must be sown by the Spitit, and 
watered by the Spirit. What shall we say 
to this? He will give the Holy Spirit to 
those who ask him. And all are warrant- 
ed and invited to ask. And shall we de- ~ 
lay to ask ? f 
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When eternity is before us, and near us; 
shall-we wait for any better warrant than 
the blood of Christ, or any stronger. assur- 
ance than the promise of God? Shall we 
continue under the sentence of exclusion 
from his presence until some change be 
wrought on our own mind in addition to 
the atonement of Christ? No: all the sa- 
tisfaction for sin that the justice of God re- 
quires has been made already. ‘The way 
is open, and the voice of God assures all 
who come that they shall in nowise be 
cast out. And as for the change to be 
- wrought on our minds, that must follow our 
taking the medicine, it cannot precede it. » 

It may be objected to this view, that it 
is opposed to all ithe scriptural examples of 
prayer which contain a petition for the 
pardon of sin. If sin is already pardoned, 
what is the use or meaning of. continuing 
to ask pardon day by day, or indeed at all? 
I think that the pardon which is asked, is 
a sense of pardon, a sense of the divine 
nearness and love, and not a repeal of the’ 
sentence of exclusion, which I conceive to. 
be contained in the primary and universal. 
proclamation of Christ to the world. — Is it 
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conceivable that a spirit which ventures to 
address God by the appellation “Our Fa- 
ther,” can really be asking the repeal of a 
sentence of everlasting banishment? The 
asking and the bestowing of pardon form 
a most interesting part of that endearing 
reciprocation of kindness which belongs to 
the relation of parent and child. And if 
we know that he heareth us, we know that 
we have the petitions which we ask,”’ says 
the beloved disciple. ‘These prayers are 
the expressions of humility, and compunc- 
tion, and confidence, not the deprecations 
of wrath. And though a man has hitherto 
known nothing of this high and blessed re- 
lationship, yet the moment that he under- 
stands that God so loved sinners as to give 
his Son for them to take away their con- 
demnation, he must and will have confi- 
dence thatnow there is no condemnation, no 
exclusion, and he will approach God with 
confidence. But though he does approach 
with confidence, he will yet confess sin, 
and ask pardon for sin, and he will do so 
with the very feeling which filled the poor 
prodigal’s heart when he made his confes- 
sion with his father’s arms around him, and 
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his words of peace and welcome’ nee 
in his ears. Mio 

The natural effect of every sin is to ba- 
nish man from the presence of God: the 
sense of exclusion, more or less strong, 
must accompany every sin. ‘The only re-, 
medy here, the only answer to conscience 
is, the testimony of God that a victim has 
been slain whose blood cleanseth from all. 
sin. This is the only remedy, but it is 
quite sufficient: that testimony contains 
abundant assurance that the returning sin- 
ner shall be well received. The sense of 
pardon, however, is necessarily connected 
with a present conviction of the truth of 
that testimony ; and when the heart is wan- 
dering from God, it is wandering also from 
that testimony; and thus the sentiment of 
exclusion accompanies the sense of sin, 
and the renewed sense of pardon is accom- 
panied with renewed convictions of the ho- 
liness and the mercy of God, which coun- 
teract the danger of false peace. 

Shall we then consider ourselves either 
honouring God, or caring for our own spi- 
ritual progress, whilst we continue without 

the gate of the tabernacle, doubting the sin- 
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--cerity of God’s most unconfined and uncon- 
ditional invitations to all to come in, and 
waiting for some special act of grace in our 
own favour? Not so. Howshall we, who 
have in the person of our representative 
paid the penalty, yet continue under it? 
How shall we, who are partakers in the life 
of that great one over whom death hath no 
longer dominion, yet lie under the terror of 
condemnation? No: let us rather join in 
that song which Isaiah’s heaven-touched 
ear heard, though far away, ‘‘ Oh Lord, I 
will praise thee: though thou wast angry 
with me, thine anger ‘is tego amays and 
thou hast comforted me.’ | 
A universal amnesty is the dubject of the 
Divine testimony; a sense of pardon, or 
justification, belongs to those who believe 
the testimony ; and the use of this sense of 
pardon, is to write the love and law of God 
upon the heart. If it does not effect this, 
it has failed, for that love, and that law, 
are salvation. Pardon is entirely irrespec- 
tive of all the varieties of human character, 
it belongs to man asa sinner. Heaven on 
the contrary, consists in character. This 
appears to me to be the Scripture doctrine 
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of justification by faith, and up to this 
point all is intelligible. A sinner is by 
judicial sentence excluded from the favour- 
able presence of God, and he is spiritually 
diseased, in consequence of his distance 
from God. The universal repeal of the 
sentence of exclusion, on the ground of 
the death of Christ, as the substitute of 
sinners, is the message conveyed from God 
to man through the gospel. But although 
the exclusion is done away, man will yet 
keep at a distance from God, until he 
knows who God is, and what need he has 
of God, and that he will be made welcome 
by God; and whilst he continues at a dis- 
tance from God, he continues unsaved. 
It is faith in the atonement, and in what it 
signifies, that heals the spiritual disease, 
that saves the soul. The limitation then 
is not in the pardon, but in the belief of 
the pardon. All are pardoned, but believ- 
ers are alittle flock. Why is this? This 
is the great mystery in religion. Here we 
pass into the infinite, and are lost. One 
is taken, and another left. One heart is 
made to hear the voice of God, and learns 
from that teaching voice, what. flesh and 
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blood. cannot reveal,—another reads the 
Bible, and hears sermons, and goes through 
the forms of prayer, and seems even to. 
wish and intend to be religious; and yet 
continues a stranger to spiritual commu- 
nion with God. What is the meaning of 
this? God is the Great King in all the 
earth.—He doth what seemeth him good. 
But he has promised the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him. And yet the very 
disposition to ask is his own gift. But 
the language of the Bible, in inviting sin- 
ners to God, is so free, that we must either 
suppose that there is a deception in the 
Bible, or we must suppose that every man 
has the power of coming to God if he 
chooses: Let us bow before him, whose ° 
thoughts, although above our thoughts, 
and whose ways, although above our ways, 
are yet thoughts and ways of everlasting 
love towards our fallen race. We are of 
yesterday and know nothing. Let.us look 
unto him, and he will save us, The way 
is open. 


ESSAY III. 


Ir is impossible to look into the Bible, 
with the most ordinary attention, without 
feeling that we have got into a moral. at- 
mosphere, quite different from that which 
we breathe in the world, and in which the 
world lives. In the Bible, God is repre- 
sented as doing every thing, and as being 
the cause, and the end of every thing. 
And man appears merely as he stands re-— 
lated to God, as a revolted creature, or the 
subject of divine grace. Whereas in the 
world, and in the books which contain the 
history of the world, according to. the 
world’s judgment, man appears to do 
every thing, and there is as little reference 
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made to God, as if there were no such 
Being in the universe. ‘* The fool hath said 
in his heart, no God—we’ll have none, 
- Our lips are our own; we are they that 
ought to. speak; who is Lord over us? 
There seems to be a general agreement to 
shut God out of the world which he has 
made, and to suppress all reports of his 
claims and rights and sovereign power. The 
old serpent deceived our race, and poisoned 
it in its root, by that well chosen tempta- 
tion addressed to our first parents, ‘ ye 
shall be as gods.” He seems to have spo- 
ken the word into their very souls, so 
that it became a part of their being, a part 
of their nature, which they have transmit- 
ted to their posterity. All would be gods. 
And men live in this lie, and strengthen 
each other in it, and they die in it. 
Nothing seems more evident even to 
reason, than that a creature can have no- 
- thing, but what it receives from its Creator. 
But the pride of man’s heart revolts at the 
idea of being only a receiver. Alas! this 
pride is his foolishness, for it hath separat- 
ed him from the ever full and ever flowing 
fountain of divine love. He was formed 
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a happy member of the happy family of 
God. All the members of that family are 
closely united unto God.—He is their Crea- 
tor, and their Fountain, their Head, their 
Heart. Their life-blood is the Holy Spirit 
of God, flowing freely and fully through 
them. They are all receivers, but they 
are receivers of God, receivers of the 
love and holiness, and joy of God. He is 
their strength to will, and to do. In his 
light they see light, and in his glory they 
are glorious. He is their full satisfying 
eternal portion ; abiding in them and they 
in him. He feeds them with the hidden 
manna, and gives them to drink of the wa- 
ter of life. He is also the bond which unites 
all the members of the family to each other, 
and there is no schism in that body ; ; they 
have all their place in him, and they are 
all one in him, and with him. They are 
all dependent, but it is this very Spirit of 
dependence which keeps open all the 
sluices and avenues of their souls, toadmit _ 
the fulness of God. Each is a distinct in- 
dividual, conscious of his own peculiar 
duties and peculiar blessedness, but the 
principle which unites him to God, is ee 
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er than the principle of separate individua- 
lity; he is more a member of God’s family 
than an individual ; and, as this principle 
uniting him to God, is stronger than the prin- 
ciple of his own individuality, he sees and 
judges, and feels things in the light of God, 
and as they relate to him, rather than in 
his own light, or as they relate to himself 
individually. He is a sharer in the com- 
mon light, and common interest of the 
family ; there is not a holy feeling in the 
universe, which does not vibrate to his 
heart ; he enters into the joy of his Lord, 
and that embraces all joys. 

We look at this picture from a distance, 
and wonder at the madness of man, which 
banished him from so fair a scene,—but 
we need go no farther than our own hearts | 
to see the cause of this sad banishment. 
The spirit of dependence is wanting,— 
that open door by which God enters the 
heart. ‘The spirit of independence is the 
spirit of this world. It is that which the 
world cherishes and admires, and it is that — 
which shuts the heart against God, and 
cuts off its supply from the Fountain of Life. 
‘‘Open thy mouth wide and I will fill it, 
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says our God,—is not his yoke indeed — 
easy, and his burden light?—the yoke 
and burden of a boundless beneficence,— 
but my people would not hear my voice, 
Israel would none of me.” ‘They refused 
to receive their God. Oh what a mass of 
misery was before the mind of our God 
when he uttered these words, they are 
few and simple, but they describe a mad- 
ness, and an iniquity, and a sorrow, pass- 
ing utterance,—but they also breathe com- 
passion, and in that lies our hope, for it is 
the compassion of God. As the approv- 
ing love of God is the light, and air, and 
joy of his unfallen family, so his tender 
mercies, his long-suffering, his holy com- 
passion, manifested in Christ Jesus, are the © 
only hope of return to those who are fallen. 
But as his approving love enters the hearis 
of his happy children, by no other avenue 
but at the open door of their dependence, 
even so must his holy compassion enter 
our hearts. It can enter at no other door. 
This is the gate of the Lord, the Porta 
Santa through which. alone he enters. 
We may have much knowledge of religion 
without the spirit of daponaanem but we 
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can have none of the thing itself. And 
it is, perhaps, one of the chief snares and 
deceptions of our day to mistake the know- 
ledge of religion for religion itself, and to 
receive the doctrines of Christianity with- 
out receiving the God revealed in the doc- 
trines. We may pride ourselves on our 
knowledge of religion as upon any other 
knowledge, and thus we may be strengthen- 
ing the spirit of independence, and so bar- 
ring the door of our hearts more securely 
against God, whilst we are fondly flattering 
ourselves, that we are opening to receive 
him. Oh, Lord, teach us si tr uth,;, lead 
us in thy ways. | 

» Humility is another name for the spitit of 
dependence. It is the feeling of our true 
condition, before God, and of our relation 
to him. The world does_not know what 
humility means,—the world’s humility is _ 
mere diffidence, or fear, or affectation,— 
but real humility is truth and confidence 
and assured hope; for the truly humble 
heart recognises itself as a mere receiver, 
and feels that it is not its duty only, but 
its high privilege to be a receiver ; it hears 
its Lord’s voice saying open thy mouth 
wide and I will fill it,—it opens and 
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receives the fulness of the blessing. ‘For 
thus saith the High and Lofty One, who 
inhabiteth eternity, I dwell in the high 
and holy place, with him also that is of a 
humble and contrite heart, to revive the 
spirit of the humble, and to revive the 
heart of the contrite ones.” Humility is 
another name for spiritual order. It 
teaches the branch to abide in the vine, 
and to open its veins to receive the sap of 
the root. It subordinates the principle of 
private individuality to that principle which 
unites the creature to God, and thus it re- 
stores the disordered hierarchy in the heart, 
by replacing God upon his throne there. 
- Humility is nothing but truth,—and inde- 
| pendence is nothing but a lie, for it hon- 
ours the branch above the vine, and the 
member above the body, and the creature 
above the Creator,—it calls a stream a 
fountain, and a planet a sun. 

It is impossible that the creature can 
perform a single spiritual act, whilst it con- 
tinues in the spirit of independence. ‘The 
branch torn from the tree ceases to have 
its vegetable life, and is no longer capable 
of performing the functions of that life, 
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because the sap ofthe root no longer circu- 
lates through it. And man torn from the 
spiritual system loses his spiritual life, and — 
his capacity of spiritual actions; for the 
life-blood of that system, even the Holy 
Spirit, no longer animates him. But still 
as if impelled by the uneradicated instincts 
of his original nature formed for the exer- 
cise and’ enjoyment of spiritual life, he 
often desires and attempts to perform the 
functions of that life, not considering that 
he has separated himself from the source 
which alone supplies life and strength for 
the performance of these functions. No 
one wonders that a hand separated from 
the strength of the body by dislocation or 
fracture should be incapable of doing any 
service to the body. All the efforts of a 
hand, in these circumstances, are useless: 
the only reasonable hope lies in using 
means for curing the dislocation or frac- 
ture. Even so the only hope for man lies | 
in re-union with God, by being grafted on 
the true vine through the ‘spirit of de- 
pendence. Nothing done by his own in- 
dependent efforts can have the nature of a 
spiritual action: it is out of the spiritual 
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order. - And therefore it is that the Bible 
relates more to what God hath done for 
grafting man again into the vine, than to 
what he requires from man as duty. “I 
will run the way of thy commandments, 
when Thou hast enlarged my heart,”— 
‘when Thou hast delivered me from the 
narrowness of my own selfish individuality, - 
and grafted me on the root of thine own in- 
finite love, and quickened me by thy free 
Spirit, and expanded my heart to embrace 
thy boundless will. 

Man, assuredly, even in his fallen state, 
retains those capacities which were origi- 
nally given him for communion with the 
spiritual system, but whilst he remains un- 
renewed. by the Spirit of God, they remain 
unexercised, or at. least unexercised in 
their right direction. They were originally 
destined to convey the water of life to his 
soul, but other waters have been sought 
out, and this pure heavenly stream has been 
rejected, and the noble aqueduct: has fallen 
imto decay. Their use was to connect him 
with the universality of the spiritual: sys- 
tem, and they constituted the dominant 
part of his nature. Whilst they were in 
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healthful exercise, he saw things in the 
broad light of God’s will, and in their rela- 
tion to the whole spiritual system. But 
now that he seeks to be independent, and 
that those capacities which connected him 
with the universal system are unexercised, 
his selfishness has taken the place of God 
in his heart, and he sees things in the light 
of his own will, and in their relation to his 
own individuality. . The dominancy of 
this private will is the spirit of indepen- 
dence: it is this which bars the heart 
against God and heaven, and makes each . 
man the centre of his own system. And 
thus it is, that when the natural man thinks 
of God, he regards him merely in relation 
to his own personal and private interest. He 
remains still the centre of his own system, 
and it is a matter of interestedsconsidera- 
tion with him, how much he should sacri- 
fice to the will of God, .in order to secure 
himself from the. consequences of his 
displeasure. This negotiation has nothing 
of religion in it; there is nothing in com- 
mon between sich feelings and the gene- 
rous uncalculating devotedness of a child — 
of God. It is from taking this view of 
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religion, that many philosophers have re- 
garded it as a mere variety of the selfish 
system of morals; they consider heaven 
and hell as the great motives in Christian- 
ity, and these they regard only as rewards 
and punishments addressed to the interest- 
ed feelings of selfish hope and fear. But 
this has nothing to do with religion: selfish 
hope or fear may drive a man to seek after 
religion, but religion itself is another thing, 
—it is the displacing of this selfish indivi- 
duality from its supremacy in the heart, 
and restoring that supremacy to him whose 
right it is. : sett 

The moral reformations which men 
make on themselves, uninfluenced by the 
Spirit of God, are all the results of a wise 
and refined selfishness.. They give up cer- 
tain gratifications, because they perceive 
that the pain of them overbalances their 
pleasure in this world, or will overbalance 
it in the next. ‘They do not wish to: lose 
either their own good opinion, or the good 
‘opinion of their fellow creatures, or they 
submit to necessity. And thus the doe. 
trine of self-denial, is’ foolishness to them. 
They say, show us that certain privations _ 
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are good for our health, or our reputation, 
or our safety, and we shall feel it to be our 
wisdom to deny ourselves.. But the idea 
of putting down self, as self, is unintelligi- 
ble. Yet the fall of man consists. in self 
_ having taken the place of God in the heart, 
and the object of the Christian duty of self- 
denial, is not merely to pay homage to God, 
but.to weaken this usurper in our hearts, 
and to unbar that door which shutsGod out. 
This will teach us to form a true view of 
God’s purpose in making the life of man 
so full of sorrow. The greatest blessing 
which man can receive, is to have his pri- 
vate individual will subordinated to the 
sentiment: of his relation with God. And 
yet his continual business in this world, is 
to strengthen this individual will, which 
opposes the entrance of God into his heart. 
He seeks its gratification in all things, and 
is ever guarding against any thing which 
may. cross it. He thus blindly loves and 
feeds his disease, and resists all the at- 
tempts of divine love to cure it. This is 
man’s way, and it isa way which leads down 
to death. God’s way is to cross man’s way, 
that he may be turned from it, and live, 
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He crosses him in his good opinion of 
himself, in his confidence in his own 
strength, and in his own wisdom. He 
crosses him in his favourite schemes of hap- 
piness. . He sends affliction after affliction. 
He pours bitterness into his soul. He sends 
disease and death into the circle of his 
friends. He gives him up to the idolatry 
of the creature, and then tears his idol from 
him, or makes it a curse to him. He lays 
him on a bed of sickness, and tries him 
with pain, and restlessness, and brings him 
to the boundary which separates time from 
eternity, and makes him look backwards 
into past time, and forwards into the 
future eternity, and shows him that he was 
made to dwell with God through eternity, 
and yet that all his past days have been 
spent in wnfitting himself for this state ; 
and he says to-him, “how can. thy heart 
endure or thy hands be strong on the . 
day that I plead with thee,’? turn unto 
me, the only strength of the creature: 
This is the way of God towards man, of 
that God whose name is love, and thig is 
the way that he expresses his love. It 
is thus that he shakes the bulwarks of in- 
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dependence, which guard. the entrance:of 
the soul against God. It is thus that he 
convinces man of his guilt, and weakness, 
and ignorance, and misery, and persuades 
him to open the door of his heart to God, 
and. to take shelter under his compassion- 
ate omnipotence. Blessed are they who 
are persuaded, blessed are they in whose 
hearts God makes a place for himself, 
though it is by casting out all other joys. 
But sorrow itself cannot break the sel- 
fishness of the heart. Sorrow is as selfish 
as joy. Its language sounds more like 
religion than that of joy, but in spirit they: 
are not much unlike. Sorrow looks at the 
future, because the present is painful ; it 
~Jooks to heaven because earth is painful ; 
and it wishes that God, or any other being 
who can, would deliver it from its pain. 
This is still self,—it is Pharaoh trembling 
under the rod of Moses,—it is still man 
growing out of his own root, and seeing 
things in his own light. And so we often 
find that when the pain is removed, the 
religion is removed along with it. “ When 
he smote them, they sought him—but 
within a while, they forgat his works, 
and would none of his counsel,” When 
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Pharaoh saw that there was’a respite, he 

hardened’ his heart... Sorrow cannot take 
man off his own root, and graft him on the 
true vine. This is work for him who 
made us. But there is a great use in sor- 
row. It gives pause’ to the soul, it shows 
us that we are not able of ourselves to help 
ourselves, and that the creature cannot 
satisfy us. It acquaints us with the fact, that 
God’s way is different from our way, and 
presses us to inquire into the cause of this 
difference; and above all, it givesthe thought 
of prayer, because it gives the feeling of 
want, and thus by the divine blessmg) it 
often becomes: the instrument of drawing 
wandering, perishing sinners back to God. 

_ I have sometimes been led to think that 
in qur modern systems of religion, the rela- 
tion between the Creator and the creature, 

is too little regarded, and too much merged 
in the particular doctrines of Christianity. 
No: doubt it may be answered, that this 
relation is supposed and taken for granted 
in all religions,—But this is not enough. 
The creative and sovereign, and personal 
omnipotence of God is, to our minds, the 
subjective basis of deity ; and the sentiment 

of creaturely dependence on him, which 
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rises out of it, and corresponds to it, is the 
basis of religion in the creature. All the 
doctrines of Christianity are but the expres: 
sions of the character of the omnipotent 
-Creator.—They are his modes of acting, 
but he himself is the great thing. With- 
out the sense of his living reality, and 
the sentiment of relation to him, there 
is no religion, and Christianity becomes a 
mere set of notions. There can be no 
doubt that a great deal of the Christianity 
of the world is of this. spurious kind, or 
at least has a mixture of it. And there 
are times in which God, by his dealings 
with us, sends a fearful conviction of it 
into the heart. He brings.a genuine reality, 
such as death, and sets it before us, and 
makes us feel how mere notions melt into 
nothing atits presence, and how utterly vain 
and valueless a religion is, which does not 
unite us to God, by a bond as real as death is 
real, The living personality of God, if I 
may use the expression, must animate and 
fill out the Christian doctrines,—otherwise 
they only tend to add a fatal security to the 
sleep of the soul. They may be subjects 
of talk to us, as the gods of gold and silver 
furnished talk to Belshazzar and his lords, 
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until’ some providence surprise us, as the — 
hand-writing on the wall surprised them, 
and make us feel and know, what it is to 
be-in the presence of the real God, whom 
we have not glorified. } 
I feel persuaded, that no idea of a. power 
i as to us, however great, can ever - 
produce the sentiment of creaturely de- 
pendence in the heart, there must be the 
sense of God within -us, as the root and 
basis of our being, as the continual. sup- 
plier of strength for thought and action, 
_as the fountain from the which our current 
runs, or else dries up. The Bible is full of 
this idea and feeling of God, subjective as | 
well as objective. He is there not only 
the light which the eye sees, but he is the 
power of the eye to see the light. het 
‘It is a truth which ought to produce 
much watchfulness and self-distrust, that 
practical atheism may enter into the pros 
fession of religion, and may even become a 
zealous partizan of orthodox Christianity. 
It is the God who is revealed and contain- 
ed in the doctrines that alarms and assails 
the independence of the natural. man. 
When they are separated from him and: 
his omnipotence, when they become mere 
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syllogisms or emblazonments, they can take 
their place under the dark shadow of the 
atheism of the heart as well as the syl- 
logisms or emblazonments of any other 
science. How different are these forms 
from the overawing reality with which the 
doctrines are animated in the Bible.. And 
Oh, how different is the effect produced 
by them on the hearts of their partizans, 
from those cries and breathings of the © 
creature after the Creator, which are em- 
balmed in the sacred record, and which 
still seem to ascend to heaven like incense 
from an altar. “As the hart panteth af- 
ter the water brooks, so panteth my soul 
after thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for 
God, for the living God; when shall I come 
and appear before God?” ‘Thy hands have 
made me, and fashioned me ;-give me un- 
desstanding, that I may keep thy command- 
ments.” ‘I will abide in thy tabernacle 
for even I will trust in the covert of thy 
wings.” ‘I am thine, Oh save me.’ 

Happy spirit, thou hast found thy foun- 
tain, thy cry enters with acceptance into 
the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. ‘When — 
thou saidst unto me, seek my face, my 


heart said unto thee, thy face Lord will I 
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seek.” Surely this sweet communion be- 
tween heaven and earth is true: religion. 
Oh for the putting forth of that power 
‘which made the deaf to hear, and the 
- dumb to speak, that such sounds might 
enter our hearts, and draw forth such an- 
swers. Toa spirit thus bound by a real 
bond to the real God, life and death are 
equal, for it finds the will of God in either, 
and his will is its delight. It finds God 
in every thing, and God. is its portion. 
When Jesus says, behold I come quickly, 
it answers, even so come, Lord Jesus. This 
is to walk with God. : 
There is something inexpressibly mys- 
terious and: solemn in the relation of the 
creature to the Creator. ‘There is no pa- 
rallel to it in the universe. When I think 
of it, Iam overwhelmed by it. I cannot 
conceive how I. have the consciousness of 
a separate existence distinct from my Crea- 
tor. It seems to me that I am in regard 
to him as a ray of light to the sun, pro- 
ceeding continually out of his substance, 
and having no individuality of my own. 
We are apt to lower our idea of this rela- 
tion, by comparing it to the relation be- 
tween men and their works, The potter 
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forms: the: clay into a vessel, and that ves- 
sel is then completely independent of him, 
it does not require his thought or power 
to uphold’ its existence. And so we are 
prone to think of God and his works as if 
they could exist independently of him. 
But there is a vast difference. ‘The potter 
takes advantage of the laws of nature, 
which are in cantinudl action independently , 
of him,—they uphold his work after it 
is finished, as it was by the application of 
their power that he fashioned it. Thus, 
in fact, the potter does nothing as a crea- 
tor, he only changes the position of the 
clay. But the iss of nature are the con- 
tinual actings of God. There is no power 
in the universe but his, and where his 
power is, there is he. . He made the clay, 
and sustains. it with its qualities, and in 
whatever form it may be,—and the cessa- 
tion of his w7l/, that it should exist, would be 
the cessation of its eazstence. ‘The uninter- 
rupted actings of that will are the laws of 
nature ; and in every one of these actings 
is the entire Godhead. The course of na- 
ture, the elements, the order of events, the 
existence and movement of all matter, are 
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the direct actings of God. And are not 
the existence anal movement of mind, too, 
his actings? Surely it is so, and must be 
so, but yet I feel that my will works con- 
trary to his. My will is the sustained 
creature of his wid from moment to mo- 
ment, incapable of a single act without 
power communicated from him,—and yet 
Iam conscious that it works contrary to 
him, and is morally responsible for so do- 
ing. This is too wonderful for me, I can- 
not attain unto it. Thou hast beset me 
behind and before, and laid thine hand 
upon me, 

With what feelings ought I to heen 
him, to whose infinite mind my individual 
existence, with every particular of my his- 
tory through the future eternity, has been 
from all past eternity a distinct and fami- 
liar idea? It was a birth of his mind from 
all eternity. At length he realized it, by 
calling me into life and giving me a sub- 
stantial existence,—and he has ever since 
sustained this life, by his continually per- 
vading presence in every part of my soul 
and body. I have never been a single 
moment separated from him. It is im- 
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possible that I should be separated from 
him without ceasing to exist. I have ne-. 
ver been alone,—and I know that through 
eternity I-shall never be alone. 

I am sure that I have never formed a 
thought, nor uttered a word, nor done a 
deed, to which he has not been most inti- 
mately present, and in which he has not 
been himself the acting power, enabling me 
to think and speak and do. And here is 
the great marvel. I am conscious that 
these thoughts, and words, and deeds, have 
been full of sin, and yet my conscience 
acquits him, and lays the undivided blame 
upon myself. Who can solve this wie 
culty ? 

What an unspeakable relation is this! 
And what an infinite possibility of enjoy- 
ment rises out of this perpetually pervad- 
ing presence, seeing it is a presence of in- 
finite holiness, and love, and beauty, and 
wisdom! But it seems as if he were too 
near me to see him, as the eye sees not 
itself. Yet I feel assured that until I see 
him and feel him in his perpetually per- 
vading presence of infinite holiness, and 
love, and beauty, and wisdom, I cannot 
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have that good for which I was. created. 
This presence is my real home and my real 
portion, and until I become sensible of it; 
I am without a home and. without a portion 
in the universe. 

It is appalling to. know that there is a 
Being so near me, surrounding. me, and in- 
abalone, and yet.that he should remain 
unseen and unknown by me; and is it not 
still more dreadful to know that in this 
Being and his relation with me, is treasured 
up a possibility of good beyond utterance — 
and beyond conception, and yet that I 
should have no part in it? . Alas! that I 
should have a sense which informs me of 
the presence of material light, and makes 
it a pleasant thing for me to behold the 
sun, and that I should have no sense to in- | 
form me. of the presence of the Light of 
Life, and to give me joy in conversing with 
his brightness. 

At first sight it appears suse that 
the Bible should at the same moment 
charge men with the guilt of idolatry, and 
of atheism. It would seem impossible that 
the same individual should be guilty of 
both. Atheism consists in having no God ; 
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and idolatry seems to consist'in having too 
many. But, in fact, there is no God in 
idolatry any more than in atheism. The 
notion of various independent powers, 
which is’ the spirit of idolatry, is‘also the 
spirit of atheism. God is the one power, 
and the one Fountain, which does all things, 
and from which all things flow. The 
course of nature, the course of provi- 
dence, the course of life and being, are the 
actings of that power, and the streams from 
that fountain. The spirit of religion goes 
directly to this first cause, and sees it, and 
acknowledges it, and feels it, in all things; 
it regards second causes, whether they be 
the elements of nature or the actions of 
‘men, as mere channels through which this 
- first and only cause, operates; it stops: not 
at them; it regards life as a holy thing 
flowing out of this Fountain, and: return- 
ing thither; it lives, and moves, and: has 
its being in God by the spirit of its will, as 
well as by the necessity of its nature. 
Atheism and idolatry both stop at second 
causes ; they see independent powers in 
every thing, and they are themselves inde- 
pendent. ‘They acknowledge that there 
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are powers superior to their own, as one 
‘man is stronger than another. But they 
regard their existence as their own proper- 
ty, though liable to be invaded and _affect- 
ed by superior powers, and on this proper- 
ty they can stand and parley, and make 
conditions with these powers, whatever 
they may be. The spirit of dependence 
is the spirit of religion, and the spirit of 
independence is the spirit of atheism and 
of idolatry. | 

This atheism of the heart, then, this in- 
sensibility to God, this blindness to his di- 
rect actings, this spirit of independence, | 
under the influence of which we live sur- 
rounded by God, and sustained by him, 
and yet entirely unconnected with him in 
spirit and desire,—this being the evil to be 
remedied by Christianity, does it not seem 
most reasonable to expect, that there 
should be in the remedy an especial putting 
forth of the direct agency of God, and 
that he should reveal himself through it, 
in such a way that the soul may know and 
feel that it is God of a truth that worketh, 
and none other than he? ‘The branch se- 
parated from the vine cannot graft itself 
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‘on again; if it could, the order of nature 
would be subverted. And man separated 
from God cannot, according to the order 
of a higher nature, again unite himself to 
God. Indeed this appears to me so full of 
_the highest reason and evidence, that I 
should consider the great purpose of Christ- 
ianity absolutely defeated, were it possible 
for man to become a Christian by his own 
unassisted efforts, or without a conviction 
of the necessity of divine assistance. Nay, 
it would be an absurdity, it would be 
teaching the spirit of dependence, by an 
argument for independence, it would be 
leading man to repose his all on God, by 
showing him that he could do without 
God. ‘The true state of the creature is a 
state of absolute dependence on the Crea- 
tor, and when he has left his true state, he 
can only be brought back to it, by a way 
of absolute dependence. All the messages 
of God toman have related to this way of 
return, and have been filled with the most 
urgent calls to come back by it, and the 
most solemn warnings against refusing the 
voice of him who speaketh from heaven. 
All these messages have been messages of 
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love. And man needs a message of love 
from God, for his conscience testifies against 
him, and tells him of his sin, and of God’s 
just displeasure at sin, and. thus forbids the 
spirit of confidence at the same time that 
it commands the spirit of dependence. ‘To 
such.an one the gospel is indeed a welcome 
message ; for it tells him of the love of God 
to sinners, and of his having provided an 
atonement for sin, and of his open arms 
ready to embrace all who come to him 
through this. atonement, and thus the know- 
ledge of the grace of God through Jesus 
Christ converts his dependence of necessity 
into a dependence of love, and grafts him 
into the true vine. 





Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with , 
all thy heart, and mind, and soul, and 
strength, and thy neighbour as thyself. 
On these two commandments hang all the 
law, and the prophets, and the gospel. 
They describe the perfection of man’s spi- _ 
ritual state. ‘They describe his confiding 
devoted dependence on the great root of 
the spiritual family, and. his fraternal sym- 
pathy with all the branches. When ‘the 
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love of the Creator is the dominant princi- 
ple in the creature’s heart, it keeps all the 
other principles, and faculties, and rela- 
tions of the soul, in their proper place. It 
is the true key-stone of the arch which 
gives strength by maintaining order. It 
is the principle which connects the crea- 
ture with the spiritual system, :and which 
receives of the fulness of the Creator. The 
fall of this key-stone from its place in 
man’s heart was, and is, the fall of man 
from his place inthe family of God. Self 
and the creature took the place, and each 
man became an independent individual,— 
loving and desiring, and approving things 
according as they affected himself, without 
regard to the will of God, or the sympa- 
thies of the universal family. This is the 
fall, and the sin, and the misery of man,— 
that the first and paramount relation has 
not the first and paramount place in his 
heart,—and that self—the principle of in- 
dividuality—has usurped that. place, and 
thas thus-cut off the blessed communication 
‘between God and: man, which ‘had been, 
- and could only be, maintained through the 
channel of a supreme affection. Andyas 
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this is the fall of man, so the restoration of 
man can be nothing else than the restora- 
tion of the love of God in the heart as the 
paramount principle in it, and the due 
subordination of self and the creature un- 
der it. Any remedy which falls below 
this restoration falls below man’s need. 
No pardon which leaves this undone is of. 
any value to him. He needs no infliction 
from without to make him miserable, —and 
it is not the removal of any outward inflic- 
tion that can give him happiness. He 
_must love God supremely. He must know 
that God is better than happiness, and that 
sin is worse than sorrow. It is not the de- 
sire of happiness, but the love of God 
which is the true key- stone of the arch. 
“He that will save his life shall lose it, 
and he that will lose his life for my sake 
shall find it ;” but if he loses his life not 
for Christ’s sake, but with the hope of sav- ~ 
ing it, he is out of the order of the bless- 
ing. 

The remedy which God has given to man 
is the gospel. Its object is to displace 
self and the creature from the heart, to re- 
store the love of God to the supremacy 
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‘which is its due, and thus to restore man 
to his place in the happy family of God. 
‘The value of the gospel consists in its being 
a true representation of the gracious cha- 
-racter of God in relation to his rebellious 
‘creatures. Jesus Christ is the subject of 
the gospel, for he is God in relation to sin- 
ners. ‘Lhe gospel tells us how. full of love 
he is towards sinners, in all his. feelings, 
-and in all his actions. . It tells us of.a love 
beyond utterance and conception, of his 
humbling himself even to the death of the 
cross for them, of his suffering for them on. 
earth, and of his reigning for them in hea- 
ven. Ittells us that this is our God, the 
- God who made us, and with whom we have 
to do, that this is he, from’ whom we have 
been turning away with fear, or hatred, or 
disgust, or indifference, and who yet hath 
all along been thus loving us, and hath 
been putting forth his love to us continual- 
ly, in every breath which we draw, and in 
all the care, and protection, and support 
which we experience ; and it tells us all 
this that we! may be constrained to love 
him supremely, and to choose him for our 


portion, and to depend on him, with an 
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absolute confidence, and thus to have our 
individual will subordinated to his will. 
Before Christ came into the world, God 
had promised that he should come; for 
no sooner had man fallen, than he received 
an intimation of God’s purpose of restoring 
him. ‘There is something very striking in 
the form in which this first intimation of 
the Deliverer was given; and it appears to 
me that much instruction as. to the nature 
’ of the gospel, may be obtained by examin- 
ing the characteristic features of it. 

' This intimation, as appears from the re- 
cord in the third chapter of Genesis, was 
not addressed to our first parents them- 
selves, but formed a part of the sentence 
pronounced in their hearing, against the 
serpent who had deceived them. .« I will 
put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between'thy seed, and her seed, it shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt: bruise his 
heel.” The most prominent feature in this 
‘sentence is, that the serpent’s head was to 
be bruised by a descendant of the woman. 
‘This intimated to the human pair, that 
it was the purpose of God to raise up a 
‘champion of their race, who should avenge 
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their quarrel .with the serpent, and; undo 
what he had done, at the expense of a com- 
paratively slighthurt to himself. Now, as the 
work of the serpent had been to.draw them 
away from the love of God, so the undoing 
of that work-was to draw them back to the 
loveof'God,—as the serpent’s work had been 
to introduce sin and its consequences into 
the world, so the undoing of that. work was 
to destroy sin and.its consequences. And 
as this restoring work was to be done by a 
champion: of the woman’s seed, it would 
give to the human pair an. assurance. that 
their interests would be well regarded. 
This sentence was pronounced on, the 
serpent before Adam and. Eve received 
their own sentence. ‘They had endeavour- 
ed to hide themselves from the presence of 
God. ‘They had feared the worst. But 
they were now.compelled to stand before 
him, and answer for themselves, . They 
must have felt the vanity of any excuses, 
and anticipated. the execution of the pen- 
alty denounced against disobedience. As 
they stood tzembling before their Judge, 
they heard.the,sentence pronounced against 
their deceiver, in, ‘which, his final defeat, 
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and the subversion of his plans by one of 
their own descendants were predicted. 
And, although this prediction was in the 
form of a threatening against their adver- 
sary, rather than of a promise of good to 
themselves, yet they could not but feel 
that it did contain a strong consolation for 
them. How could the serpent’s head be 
said to be crushed, whilst they continued 
the victims of his plots? The more they 
considered it, the more it would appear to 
them a prediction of their restoration.. And 
after hearing this prediction, they would 
listen with greater calmness to their own 
sentence; and they would receive the dif- 
ferent sorrows denounced on them, sup- 
ported by the hope of the coming restora- 
tion. 

It is evident that this prediction did 
more than merely open up to Adam and 
Eve a distant prospect of the future re- 
trieval of their ruined state. They must 
have found their feelings towards God and 
their relation to him much altered by it. 
_ They saw that God had not abandoned 
them, and that his thoughts towards them 
were thoughts of compassion, even whilst 
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he was pronouncing sentence upon them. 
They saw that, although they were to be 
sent forth from Paradise into the wilder- 
ness of the world, and although they were 
to be taught the evil of sinning against 
God, by a life of suffering, yet the mind 
of God was even then planning their 
return, and that his love was even then, 
preparing the means of accomplishing it. 
Would they not feel relieved by this dis- 
covery? ‘They had feared the wrath of 
God,—they knew that they had deserved 
it,—and their consciences spoke terror to 
them. But they found that he pitied 
them, and that although they were to suf- 
fer, yet his love watched over them. 
Would they not feel, that that which they 
had chiefly feared as the sting of suffering, 
even the wrath of God, was taken away, 
and that the thought of his compassionate 
care of them might well sweeten that cup 
of sorrow, which their own hands’ had 
mixed, and their own deservings had earn- 
ed? Would they net say, nay, let Para- 
dise go since our God speaks to us in 
peace? Would they not read in the kind- 
ness which gave this consolation an assur- 
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ance that God had forgiven them? They 
had before been hiding themselves amongst 
the trees of the garden from his face, but 
now his face would be to them a refuge, 
and a protection, and a sun, and a shield. 
They would wish him to remain always 
‘with them, for thus the wilderness would 
become paradise. They knew that ‘he 
was the only power in the universe, and 
they knew that ‘he had compassion on 
them,—for, they could not doubt but that é 
the consoling promise which he had put 

into their hearts proceeded from compas- 
sion. In whatever way the promise might 
be accomplished, its chief value “wy in 
this, that it was a demonstration and a 
pledge of God’s love. They had felt 
themselves to be banished from his family, 
and to be no longer his children; but this 
compassion of God proved to them that 
he was still their Father, even when he 
chastised them, and that they were still 
his children even under chastisement. 
And thus the promise of the Saviour did 
for our first parents, in a measure, that 
which the Saviour himself, when he came 
‘m the flesh, did for all who received the 
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testimony concerning him. ‘ As many : as 
received him to thiem gave he the privi- 
lege of being the sons of God.” It gave 
them the feelings and the privileges of 
children. It changed their dependence of 
necessity into a dependence of delighted 
choice. It taught them what to pray for 
and how to pray; for they knew that it 
was their Father’s good pleasure and put- 
pose, that sin, and sorrow, and death 
should one day be abolished, and, there- 
fore, they would pray for the coming of 
that day, and for the advancement of the 
means necessary to its coming. And they 
would pray with confidence, knowing their 
Father’s love, and knowing that their pe- 
tition was according to his will. 

I think that I have not attributed to this 
first intimation of the Saviour, any effect 
on the minds and feelings of Adam and 
Five, beyond what is conceivable and pro- 
‘ bable in their circumstances. And now I 
shall endeavour to explain the use which 
I wish to make of this case. I have sup- 
_ posed that Adam and Eve would imme- 
diately infer from the promise of the seed, 
that God pitied them, and had a gracious 
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purpose of restoring them. And I have 
also supposed that this judgment which 
they formed of the compassionate feelings 
of God towards. them, would necessarily. 
inspire them with confidence towards him, 
and would make them regard him as a 
father who had. forgiven them in his heart;, 
though he still protracted. their suffering: 
And yet there was not a single word spoken 
by God on that occasion directly pronounc- 
ing a present pardon, or promising a future 
pardon. And therefore their sense of par- 
don could only arise from a conviction, that 
the promise of the Deliverer was a proof 
of a love towards them which necessarily 
mecluded forgiveness in it. The belief of 
the existence of a benevolent feeling to- 
wards them in the mind of God, could not 
but inspire them with some degree of con- 
fidence in him ; and when they knew that 
this’ benevolent feeling was actually occu- 
pied with a plan for undoing the evil which 
their fall had introduced, that confidence 
would rise nearer to assurance. Love 
seems to include pardon necessarily, and 
therefore the proof of the existence of love 
infers pardon as a necessary consequence, 
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If i had not heard this intimation of a 
deliverance, or if they had heard it without 
understanding that it was a promise of good. 
to them, they would have had none of 
those feelings of confidence ; and, instead 
of exercising the privileges of the sons of 
God in speaking to their father, and lean- 
ing on his omnipotent love, they would 
have shunned his presence, and feared him 
as their enemy. And yet the mind of God, 
and the purposes of God towards them, 
would have been precisely such as they 
now apprehended them to be ;—that is to 
say, their forgiveness in the heart of God — 
would have been as much a matter of fact 
as they now saw it tobe. The difference 
between their receiving the testimony, and 
their not receiving it, disse tote, was a dif- 
ference affecting their own minds, it did 
not change the truth of the matter testified. 
Hitherto God had never spoken to man 
_ on the necessity of faith in his testimony. 
He had never held out any promise to 
faith, and there was no apparent need that 
he should do so; for if the testimony was 
believed, it sould necessarily do its own 
work, and if it was not believed, the work 
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as necessarily remained undone. Faith, 
according to its degree, did for Adam and 
Eve all that it ever did or could do. “The 
knowledge of the holy love of God enter- 
edinto their hearts by faith. “They saw, 
though perhaps dimly, that it was the holy 
purpose of God to destroy sin, and yet 
that it was his gracious purpose to save the 
sinner. And they had peace through this 
conviction, that is to say, they were justi- 
fied by faith. And here I would ask the 
reader if he thinks it possible that God 
gave them any premium on account of their 
believing the intimation? or that. he par- 
doned them because they believed it? 
Surely not ; or that he pardoned them in 
believing it, as it is sometimes expressed, 
that is to say, that he bestowed on them 
belief and pardon at the same time? 
Doubtless all good things come from him, 
but certainly this does not seem to me “to 
be the true idea. ‘The expression, “they 
were justified by faith,” when applied to 
them would seem to me to signify simply 
this,—that believing the reality of the love 
of God as expressed in the benevolent pur- 
pose which he had intimated to them re- 
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specting the future ‘Deliverer, they took 
their forgiveness as included in it, and look: 
ed with confidence towards God. This, I 
believe, was their justification, if they were 
indeed justified, and this I believe to have 
been the justification of every child of God 
from that hour to this ; for I do not feel 
persuaded that any man ever receives or 
received any thing in consequence of his 
belief of a truth, other than the natural 
effect of that truth upon his mind. 

It will appear to many a strange sort of. 
pardon which allowed the punishment to 
remain ; for paradise remained barred, and 
the sentence of sorrow and of death re- 
mained unreversed. . But God had spoken 
in their hearing of his gracious purposes’ 
respecting them, and that was forgiveness, 
—the forgiveness which they needed,—the 
forgiveness of their Father’s heart, though 
hi§ hand might still for a season be heavy 
on them, And when we recollect the ob- 
ject of the gospel, and the evil which it 
was intended to remedy, we shall feel that 
this was precisely the sort of forgiveness 
which was required. The hearts of the of- 
fenders were to: be drawn back to the love 
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of God for his own sake, and not -for his 
gifts. And it was part of the purpose of 
‘God to teach them to seek satisfaction in 
himself by stripping them of his gifts, and 
by making them feel their own insuffi- 
‘ciency, and thus leading them back to a 
child-like dependence on himself. For it 
-was not the penalty of the sentence, which 
had ‘cut them off from God’s family, it was 
their own spirit of independence. It was 
that which had extinguished in them the 
‘principle of spiritual life, and had cast 
them down from heaven, by shutting God 
out from their hearts. And therefore a_ 
pardon which did:not.restore the spirit of — 
dependence, would still have left them mi- 
serable outcasts. 

They had. fallen by. following renee own 
selfish individual will, rather than the: unt: 
versal will of the great Father of the spiri- 
tual family. And now God made them 
feel. the bitterness of. their own will, and ‘of 
their.own root. He surrounded them with 
darkness and hopelessness, and then he 
presented to. them his own holy will as the 
only light in the midst of the darkness, and 
as the. only refuge in the midst of the hope- 
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lessness, and thus he invited their depend- 
‘ence, and urged them to return; and he 
‘taught them even by the terms of the pro- 
mise to regard his ‘holy abhorrence of sin 
as the only foundation of their hope: For 
‘the promise was, that the serpent’s head 
should be bruised, that is to say, that sin, 
self-will, and independence, as well as their 
consequences, should be rooted out. As 
long, therefore, as these evil principles 
continued to be the chosen counsellors of 
their hearts, such a promise could give 
them no comfort. But when they learned 
to look on sin as the enemy which had 
ruined them, then they would regard with 
-delight God’s avowed determination to ex- 
terminate it ; and thus the holiness’of God, 
and his abhorrence of evil, would be to 
them the pledges of their future deliver- 
ance. It is not the least important or 
striking feature in this first intimation of 
the gospel, that it is thus expressed rather 
in the form of a threatening against sin, 
than of kindness. to the sinner. This was 
to show that:there was no real kindness to 
the sinner which had not the effect of de- 
-stroying sin; that the love of God was es- 
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sentially a consuming fire to sin; and that, 
in the dealings. of God with regard to 
man, the restoration of happiness was less 
thought of than the restoration of holi- 
ness. 

No: pardon could be worthy.of God, or 
could. possibly proceed from God, which 
did not agree with and strengthen the 
sanctions of holiness. But this is not all. 
There can be no peace for a moral being 
which does not rest on the foundations of 
moral truth. If Adam had felt his own 
moral feelings compromised by his pardon, 
that pardon could never have given him 
peace ; it. could not even have given 
him the feeling of personal security ;— 
there would have remained. a restless mis- 
giving in his soul, that all was not well, 
for that the God of holiness must hate sin. 
There could be no way. of: giving true 
peace to the sinner, except .by making 
God’s abhorrence of sin the very ground 
of the sinner’s hope. 

For the agony of Adam’s mind could 
not have arisen merely from the fear of | 
consequences. His conscience ‘must have 
witnessed against him, that through his of: 
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fence right, and truth, and holiness ‘had 
been trampled on in the face of the uni- 
verse, and must have told him that, until: 
they were redressed, there was a stain on. 
the moral government of God. But now 
from the sentence on the serpent, he un- 
derstood that evil was to be destroyed, and. 
right ‘was to triumph. He saw: that what- 
ever might be the nature of God’s pur- 
poses, the palliation of the guilt of sin did 
not enter into them, as the head of the re- 
bellion was to be crushed. He thus felt 
assured that God made no compromise of 
truth when he spoke hope to the sin- 
ner. | f 

~The: serpent’s. promised pardon was a 
mere impunity in sin,—“ Ye~ shall not 
surely’ die ;” its object was to encourage 
sin. _God’s pardon embraced the destruc- 
tion of sin, and its object was to restore 
to holiness. We have need to beware 
of mistaking the serpent’s hiss for the grace 
of God. ‘The hope of impunity given by 
the serpent, encouraged Adam to yield to 
the promptings of his earthly desires. And 
the holy forgiveness of God encouraged 
and allured him’ to return back to God, 
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not so much as a refuge from punishment, 
for that seemed fixed,—the wrath was past, 
and the suffering remained,—but as a re- 
fuge from sin, and from weakness, and 
from earthly desires, and from the assaults 
of that spiritual enemy who had stolen his 
jewel from him. And although the word 
of God is sparing of information with re- 
gard to the effect of the promise upon him, 
yet it is not inconsistent with the tenor of 
that information to hope and believe, that — 
he who was the first offender, was also the 
first monument of saving grace, and that 
with the promise he received the spirit of 
the promise, and the consolation of. the 
promise into his soul,. For surely never 
since, has there been a created being,that — 
has stood in such need of a strong consola- 
tion. He had breathed the air of Eden, 
and had been cast out of it,—who has ever 
made such a shipwreck ?. He felt himself 
to be the author of a foul stain on the uni- 
verse of God. He felt that his act was 
irretrievable, that he had opened a flood- 
gate, which he could not again shut, and 
through which a dark tide rolled in, over- 
whelming all the destinies. which had been 
fi i 
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-committed to his keeping. He saw this 
tide rolling in,—he felt that it was his 
work, and he could not stop it. Verily he 
had need of a strong consolation. Who 
ever but he had his conscience burdened 
with the ruin of a world,—the murder of 
an innumerable race of his own children. 
He knew somewhat of the value of the 
light of God’s countenance, —and he knew 
somewhat of the horror of its loss, —he had 
tasted the good and the evil,—and he felt 
that his heart and Ais hand had done the 
deed which had severed unborn numbers 
past numbering from the tree of life, and 
had. banished them from pleasant Paradise, 
their destined place, and had made them 
outcasts from God, and wanderers thr ough 

‘a homeless wilderness; And whereas he 
had been intrusted by God, for their be- 
hoof, with the pearl of eternal life, he had 
cast it from him, and instead of it had be- | 
queathed to them the bitter cup of sorrow, 
and death, and a proneness to every crime, 
and an exposure to every misery. What 
a blow must Cain’s murder have given ta - 
his heart, and what a fearful sense must it 
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have given him of the living, and’ growing, 
and ‘spreading reality of that curse which 
he himself had brought upon his offspring ; 
and as his prophetic spirit went down that 
troubled stream of human life which was 
to issue from him, would: not each drop lift: 
up in the ear of his conscience an accusing _ 
voice against him—and as the various 
forms of outrage and calamity succeeded 
each other, would not his heart wither with 
the thought ‘this is my work 2” 

But the gospel was sent to comfort all 
‘that mourn,—and surely it comforted this 
father of mourners. It revealed to him the 
love of God. ‘This was the rest wherein 
his wearied spirit found rest, and this was 
the refreshing.” ‘This love was the love of 
bim who was, and is, and shall be,—the in- 
infinite in power and wisdom; of him who » 
can make darkness light, and crooked 
things straight: and he had pledged his 
faithful word that he would undo this evil 
which had entered into the world. Adam 
had ruined his race; and dishonoured his 
God,—earth had no portion, no comfort; 
for him,—but he looked forward to the day 
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of the Deliverer, and he ‘rejoiced to think 
that on that day God was to be glorified, 
and man restored. 

“When once he had learned this, ial was 
in possession of the secret of the Lord,— 
the secret of peace,—for he would see the 
God of love in every thing. He would 
see in every event a preparation for the 
coming of the Deliverer. In every afflic- 
tion he would recognise the plan of restor- 
ation. He would feel how well his present 
sorrows suited with his spiritual needs. He 
had fallen by seeking good, not in God, 
but in the creature. God’s gifts had hid 
God from his soul, instead of being used 
as channels of communion with him. And 
he was now stript of these gifts; but he 
was stript of them that he might learn that 
the Giver was better than the gift; and 
that as it was’ God who gave to Eden the 
whole of its charm, so even on the outside 
of Eden, and in the absence of-all ‘gifts, 
God was himself an overflowing fulness, 
satiating every weary soul, and replenish- 
ing every sorrowful soul. God’s best gifts 
are no portion for man. He is himself the 
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portion of the soul,—and so long as he is 
sought only for his gifts, he is himself un- 
known and unprized. 

_ There is another feature in this first in- 
timation of the gospel which merits consi- 
deration,—and that is its generality. It 
strikes at the selfishness and narrow indi- 
viduality of will which had taken posses- 
sion of that place in man’s heart which 
ought to be filled by the wide will of God, 
and by sympathy with the whole spiritual 
family. Its consolation is not a selfish con- 
solation. It calls mea to share in higher 
and more extended interests than his own 
personal safety. It makes personal safety 
a mere inference from the vindication of 
God’s honour, and the restoration of the 
race. ‘This strikes me very much. We are 
led to infer our own pardon, and interest 
in God’s favour, not from any special de- 
_claration to ourselves, but from a manifes- 
“tation of the holy love of God directed: 
against sin, and in behalf of sinners. 

When I consider this important feature — 
of the first promise, I cannot help thinking 
that the modern commentators on prophecy 
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have reason, when they say, that the ex- 
pectation of the restitution of all things 
occupies a much less space in the common | 
announcements of the gospel, or’ in the 
thoughts of Christians, than it ought to do. 
It is the chief feature of that gospel which 
was preached to Adam, and it is bequeath- 
ed to the church in the last words of in- 
spiration as an enduring consolation and 
expectation,—“ behold I come quickly.” 
The general statements of the gospel in — 
our days relate too exclusively to what is 
already past, and to the individual salva- 
tion of each believer. Of course, it is im- 
possible altogether to separate the doctrine 
of Christ’s sacrifice from its general and fu- 
ture results; but these results seem to me 
“not brought forward by preachers as they 
are in the Bible. I do not speak of the 
detail of these results, nor of the particular 
fulfilment of the prophecies which relate 
to the last times, because I do not feel 
myself qualified to speak on these: subjects, 
but I speak of a fixed and longing expec- 
tation, of the sure and fast approaching ac- 
complishment of those promises which an- 
nounce the ‘final triumph of the Messiah, 
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the establishment of his reign upon.earth, 
the manifestation of the sons of God, and 
the full development of all those high pri- 
vileges which arise out of their union. with 
their divine Head. This doctrine appears 
to me now in a very different light from 
what it once did. If the selfishness of indi- 
viduality be really one of the chief elements 
in the fall of man, it might be expected that 
the divinely bestowed: medicine for sick 
souls should contain an ingredient specially 
fitted to counteract. and remove it. And 
such an ingredient I find in the universality 
of the declaration and purpose of the gos- 
pel, which must necessarily impress its own 
characteron the hope.of every one who rests 
upon it,—for the first hope which any man 
can arrive at with.regard to his own per- 
sonal acceptance with God, must.be drawn 
from the great general manifestation of \di- 
vine love directed to the destruction of evil, 
and the restoration of the ruined race. The 
individual drops are thus merged in the 
ocean, and self is lost in the ‘liberty, the 
universality, the impartiality of heaven.” 

_ What Adam was thus taught to expect, 
we yet look forward to. The champion 
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has appeared, but evil is still spread over 
the earth, and the serpent’s crested and 
uncrushed head stilltowers above it. But 
doubtless the work is going on, which will 
accomplish the great prediction, on which 
the destiny of our race hangs. We know 
that the government of the world is in the 
hand of God,—and, therefore, we may rest 
assured, that there is not a single link in 
the apparently perplexed chain of human 
things which does not connect with, and 
guide to the coming glory,—we may rest 
assured not only that all the histories of the 
kingdoms of this world, are under the in- 
fluence of an unfelt but irresistible control, 
preparing the way for that kingdom which 
never can be moved, but also, that personal 
events as well as national, private as well as 
public, are all under the same mandate, 
commissioned to lead on to the same great 
consummation. This truth gives a serious- 
ness and a dignity to every thing. It ba- 
nishes littleness from life, because it con- 
nects all with the glory .of God and the 
eradication of evil, and.it seems to conduct 
us under the shadow of ‘everlasting and 
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omnipotent love, where we may ‘rest in 
peace until all calamities be overpast.: 
When the eye of the spirit is thus open- 
ed to see God working in every thing, and 
by every thing, to bring on the reign of 
righteousness, the heart will feel itselfan- — 
vited to the blessed privilege of entering — 
into the purposes of God, of: sympathising 
with the everlasting counsels of his grace, 
of rejoicing in their assured success, and 
of being a fellow-worker with him in every 
action of life. ‘These actions may appear 
small and insignificant in the world’s judg- 
ment, but the believer knows that it is not 
in vain that the Ruler of the universe has 
called him to do all things to the glory-of 
' God. These are animating: thoughts for 
poor. wanderers in the wilderness,, who 
have listened to the Saviour’s voice. . For 
them, the fall, with all its sin, and misery, 
‘and darkness will soon pass away, having 


-~gerved under the control of him who bring- 


‘eth good out of evil to glorify the divine 
‘attributes, and to introduce a high, and 
holy, and happy order of things—higher, 
and holier, and happier than that which 
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Adam lost, because founded on a nearer © 
relation with God, and a fuller manifesta- 
tion of his character. The gate of Eden 
will once again be unbarred, and the ba- 
nished ones brought back; and, in the 
‘mean time, though their path lie through 
the desert, yet that path is the way of holi- 
ness, and in it he will be with them, whose 
presence can make the wilderness to be 
glad, and the desert to rejoice and blossom 
like the rose. ; 

_ [ have remarked, that if Adam actually 
had a sense of his personal acceptance 
with God, it must have been an inference 
_ which his heart naturally drew from the 
manifestation which had been made in this 
first promise of God’s compassion for the 
offenders, and of his purpose to destroy 
the evil which the serpent had introduced. 
And now I would say, that I am persuad- 
ed that every descendant cf Adam, who 
has really understood that manifestation in 
any of its gradual developments, and es- 
pecially in its last full development in the 
death and resurrection of Christ, must have 
had the same sense of his own personal 
acceptance with God. For only consider— 
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the gospel reveals to us the existence of a 
fund of divine love, containing in it a pro- 
pitiation for all sin, and a promise to de- 
stroy all the works of the devil,—the sin 
—the misery,—the death, which he has 
introduced ;—and this fund is general to 
the whole race,—every individual has a 
property in it, of the same kind that he has 
in the common air and light of this world, 
which he appropriates and uses simply by 
opening his mouth or his eyes. Is it not 
clear, that as soon as any one really knows 
that such a fund exists, and that it is, in- 
deed, the gift of God to the world, and 
the common property of all the individuals 
in the world, just as the natural air or hight 
is, he will immediately infer his own parti- 
cular interest m it, and enter into the en- 
joyment of it, and he will make that bless- 
ed discovery which no tongue can rightly 
describe, and no mere intelligence can 
rightly conceive, even that he himself has 
a possession, an unalienable, an canine 
possession in the heart of God. 

If I had offended a friend, sare if I Soinsl 
that, even before I had made up my mind 
to ask his forgiveness, he had risked his 
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life for my sake, I might go immediately 
to confess my fault, but assuredly I should 
‘ask his pardon rather as acknowledging 
my offence, than as expressing any doubt 
of his having already forgiven me. The 
risk of his life proved the gift of his love, 
and I should conclude, that the greater 
gift of love included necessarily the lesser 
gift of forgiveness, and I should feel that 
I was doing wrong to that love, if I even 
harboured a suspicion that he had an un- 
forgiving thought of me. And this is pre- 
cisely God’s argument against the fears and 
suspicions of man. God commendeth his 
love to us, in that whilst we were enemies, 
he gave his Son for-us. Is not this just to 
meet. the very need of our hearts? “What 
more could be even imagined? And he 
gave his Son to the world, not only as a 
pledge of his love, and an exposition of the 
nature of his love, but also as a treasury in 
which all things are actually contained 
that man can need or God bestow. When 
the vine gives itself to the branch, of course 
the support and the sap of the vine are 
included in the gift. Andas the giving of 
the vine to the branch includes all that the 
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vine has to give, so the giving of Emanuel 
to the world includes all that God has to 
give. When we know this, we are justi- . 
Jied by faith,—that is to say, we assume 
our God’s forgiveness as included in the 
gift of himself. He neither loves nor par- 
dons us on account of our belief in his testi- 
mony, for it was whilst we were yet enemies 
and unbelievers that Christ died for us, 
but the belief of his love, and of the gift 
which his love has bestowed, will give a 
confidence that we are dearly welcome to 
him,—that we are his accepted ones,—his 
adopted children. And whilst we do not 
know this, or remain insensible to it, we 
are not justified—that is, we do not and 
cannot look to the holy God, without dis- 
trust or terror,—we have nothing but his 
condemnation, for condemnation consists 
in the absence of his pardoning love, and 
that love is allowed to lie at our unopened 
door. | 

I know that justification is generally 
considered to mean pardon, or the impu- 
tation of Christ’s righteousness, and I be- 
lieve that sometimes it may have this mean- 
ing in the Bible. But yet I am persuaded, 
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by reasons which I shall afterwards explain, 
that it chiefly bears the meaning which Iam 
now attributing to it, namely, a sense of 
pardon, or of acceptance, or having the 
conscience purged of guilt,—and that jus- 
tification by faith always means a sense of 
acceptance and safety arising from a belief 
of that accepted propitiation which has been 
made for the sins of the whole world. 

The terms in which the gospel has all 
along been proclaimed, from the first sketch 
given to Adam, down to the publication of 
it by the angels to the shepherds of Beth- 
lehem, and afterwards by our Lord him- 
self; and his inspired messengers, to the 
Jewish nation and to the world at large, 
seem to me to involve necessarily a uni- 
versal and unconditional forgiveness of sin, 
of the benefits of which man is susceptible 
during the period of his life on earth, which, 
‘on that account, is called the acceptable time, 
and the day of salvation ;—that is to say, 
they reveal God as the God of holy compas- 
sion,—as the God who forgiveth iniquity, 
transgression, and sin, through a propitia- 
tion made for the sins of the whole world, 
—as the God who has anointed his only 
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begotten Son to destroy the works of the 
devil, and to introduce-a new life,—as the 
God who says to all the ends of the earth, 
‘¢ Look unto me, and be ye saved.’”’ ‘The 
reader may consult the following  scrip- 
tures: Exodus xxxiv. 6,'7; Psalm ci. 3— 
10; Psalm cxxx. 4; Isaiah xlv. 22; Isaiah 
v. 55; Jeremiah ix. 23, 24; Ezek. xxxii. 
11; Luke ii. 9—14; Acts xiii.38; Romans . 
v.6—8;1 Tim. i. 15, andii. 4; 2 Cor. v. 19; 
1 John ii. 2. In short, Iam led to regard the 
pardon of the gospel as another name for 
holy compassion, that divine attribute forthe 
manifestation of which I believe this world 
was created, and thus as a part of the un- 
changeable character of God, rather thana 
particular act. It isa small thing to consi- 
der this pardon as a mere separate act re- 
moving penalties. And as it is a contracted 
view, so also it is a false view, for in fact 
it, does not remove the form of those penal- 
ties which were specially denounced against 
sin. Sorrow and deathremain. The par- 
don of the gospel is not an ¢empunity. 
Nothing in truth is more opposite to its 
nature. It is the spiritual medicine for 
the eradication of sin from the heart. It 
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is the seed of the woman who is to bruise 
the serpent’s head. And thus, far from 
being a palliative of’ sin, it is the condem- 
nation of sin, and the assurance of its de- 
struction. For it is contained in that 
holy love of Christ, which -was manifested 
in his sacrifice to be a consuming fire to. 
sin. It is apart of that holy love, and a 
part which’ cannot be disjoined' from the 
whole. Christ is himself the unspeakable 
gift of God to the world, and in him all 
other gifts are contained. He is the gift 
which is laid down at each door,—he is the 
sin-offering of which God spake when he 
said to Cain, “If thou doest not well, a 
sin-offering lieth at the door,”—he is the 
new life not subject to death,—and there- 
fore if we would have pardon and eternal 
life, we must have Christ; for these gifts 
are, in reality, not separable from him,— 
they are modifications of him,—they are 
the ways in which he meets and supplies 
the wants of the sinner. If we receive not 
him, we receive not them. 
The pardon of the gospel is the form and 
body in which God reveals himself to the 
sinner, and by which he invites the sin- 
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ner’s heart to receive himself. Itis «God 
in Christ reconciling the world to himself, . 
not imputing unto them their trespasses.” 
This is the pardon given to the whole world, 
aud the belief of it pacifies the conscience 
of the believer, and enables him to draw 
near to the true God with confidence ; that 
is, the belief of this representation which 

God has given of himself, justifies the soul 
which believes in it.. The pardon is the 
general manifestation of God to the world ; _ 
justification is the belief of that manitesta- 
tion, and this is the true entrance into the 
church of Christ. God willeth not the 
death of a sinner, and hath provided an. 
atonement for sin, but those only who be- 
lieve in it are saved by it. 

The reader may perhaps wonder at my 
anxiety to establish a distinction between 
pardon and justification—a distinction, he 
may think, of absolute insignificance ; but 
I think that it will appear to him of some. 
considerable importance, after weighing 
the following reasons. If pardon and jus- 
tification lsat the same thing, or similar 
things, then we may substitute the one for. 
the other, and as the Scriptures are quite 
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clear on the point that sinners are justified 
by faith, it must be also true, that they are 
pardoned by faith. Now, what meaning is 
to be attached to such an expression as par- 
doned by faith. 1 can only conceive two 
meanings,—the one is, pardoned on account 
of faith, 7. e. actually receiving forgiveness as 
a mark of God’s approbation of faith: the 
other is, taking pardon for granted, or be- 
lieving that we are pardoned. 1n the first 
of these meanings, pardon is really forgive-. 
ness; in the second, it is a sense of for- 
giveness, which is exactly what I under- 
stand by the term justification. In the 
first meaning, pardon is consequent on the 
faith, and earned by it: in the second, the 
‘pardon exists before the faith, and only | 
becomes a matter of personal feeling in 
consequence of being believed. In the 
first case, there is.a change on the sen- 
tence of the Judge produced by the faith 
of the criminal; in the second, there is a 
change produced by it only on the feeling 
of the criminal himself. 

Now, if a man really looks to his faith 
in any thing as the ground of his: par- 
don or hope before God, he is as. much. 
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nourishing the spirit of independence, and 
as much walking in that spirit, as if he 
trusted in his obedience. Self is in the 
one case, as well as in the other, the axis 
on which the man turns, and the root out 
of which he grows. And he can scarcely 
avoid falling into this error in some mea- 
sure, if he thinks there is no pardon for 
him until he believes. For if the pardon 
does not exist until he believes, and im- 
mediately exists when he believes, surely 
his belief has something to do in making 
it. It is in vain to tell him, that faith does 
not make it, but only receives it. For he 
may ask, Where is it then before faith re- 
ceives it? If my faith only receives it, it 
must have been in existence before my 
faith. The only idea that I can attach to 
' the expression, receiving the pardon by 
Jaith, is that of believing in the pardon; 
but in order to this, the pardon must have 
been a real pardon before. If the gospel, 
as it stands in the Bible, actually includes 
my pardon, then it is clear, that when I 
believe the gospel, I shall also believe my 
pardon as a part of it, and thus my faith will. 
receive the pardon. But if the gospel does 
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not in itself contain my pardon, how can 
my belief of the gospel be a receiving of 
pardon? ‘The declaration of the gospel is, 
that the Son of God ‘‘is a propitiation for 
the sins of the whole world,” and that 
‘through him is preached unto men the 
remission of sins.” When I believe this, I 
must infer that he is a propitiation for my 
sins, and that remission of sins is proclaim’ 
ed through him to me, because I am one 
of the whole world. It is also written that — 
“God so loved the world as to give his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believ- 
eth in him might not perish but have ever- 
lasting life.” Now, it is evident, from the 
first clause of this sentence, that the love 
of God does not flow from the sacrifice of 
Christ, but is the source from which :it 
flowed ; and it is also clear, that this love 
to the world is prior to, and independent 
of their belief of it, or of any of its effects 
upon them. Iam entitled, therefore, to take 
thislove to myself, as being one of the world, 
and to take the second clause of the sen- 
tence, not as any restriction or limitation 
of this love, which, according to the re- 
cord, is as wide as the world, but only as 
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a solemn warning of the great guilt and 
danger that are incurred -by allowing this 
love of God to lie on the outside of my 
heart, and not receiving it into my heart.as 
its best treasure, even as the well of water 
springing up into everlasting. life. Ac- 
‘cording to this view, no one can possibly 
suppose, that the love of God, or the par- 
don of sin, are the rewards of his faith, or 
regard them in any other light than free 
gifts, which he may either receive or reject 
on his own responsibility. ‘The love and 
the pardon are there, whether he admits 
them or not. His faith merely receives 
them. ro xd hme anihss 
When the account reached me, that the 
friend whom I had offended, had risked 
his life for me, I read ‘his forgiveness in 
this act of his love. I considered his for- 
giveness to be included in it, and therefore 
when I believed it, or in other words, when 
my faith received it, my faith at the same 
time received pardon asa part of it. But 
if the account had been, that my friend 
had risked ‘his life for some other person, 
such a fact argued no love for me, and 
therefore I could not infer my own for- 
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giveness from it, and thus, though I be: 
lieved it, my faith would receive no pardon - 
in it. My pardon was not contained in 
the act, and therefore my belief of the act 
could give me no sense of pardon. 
_ In like manner, if the gospel were, that 
God only loved those who should believe 
in Christ, and that Christ died only for — 
those who should believe in his sacrifice, 
it is clear that such a gospel does not em- 
brace my pardon, nor the assurance of 
God’s love to me, unless I am a believer ; 
and, therefore, that my belief in such a 
gospel can give me no comfort, nor peace, 
until I first ascertain that I believe in 
Christ. And thus my belief in Christ is 
made something distinct from a belief in 
the gospel, and is only a pre-requisite con- 
dition in order to my drawing comfort from 
the gospel ; and thus also pardon and the 
love of God are made rewards of faith in 
Christ. But this is not the gospel of the 
Bible, nor the view of faith contained in 
the Bible, as every attentive reader of that 
blessed book must know. 

The reader who is much accustomed. to 
the ordinary technical language of theology . 
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will perhaps start at the idea of a universal 
and unconditional pardon, alike indepen- 
dent of faith and obedience, as if it were'a 
removing of the landmarks of the church 
of Christ, and a preaching of false peace to 
a world dead in trespasses and sins. But 
there is no such danger as he imagines. 
For this pardon is neither happiness nor 
heaven. Happiness and heaven consist in 
holiness ; and pardon is only so far profit- 
able to us, as it produces holiness. It is 
contained in the gift of Christ, and in him; 
it is laid down at the door of each heart ; 
but it cannot enter separate from him, and 
until it enters it does nothing. When it 
enters, it then becomes justification, and 
gives man confidence before the holy God. 
The declaration of pardon through Christ 
belongs to the whole world,—but those 
only who believe this declaration have 
peace with God through it,—that is, they 
only are justified,—they only belong t to the 
church of Christ. 

This view of the subject is really: t! the 
same with that which is given by the. 
church of England in her catechism. In 
answer to the question, “ What dost thou 
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chiefly learn by these articles of thy be- 
lief?” it is said, “* First, I learn to believe 
in God the Father who made me, and all 
the world,—secondly, in God the Son who 
hath redeemed me and all mankind,— 
thirdly, in God the Holy Ghost, who sane- 
tifieth me, and all the elect people of God.” 
I mean no more by a universal pardon 
than what is expressed here. ‘The: re- 
demption is universal,—the limitation lies 
in the reception or application of it. 

It is also the same view, in reality, with 
that which is often preached under the 
_ title of a free offer of pardon, for what is a 
free offer of pardon, but a par don laid down 
at our door ? 

In the life of Luther, written by Eras- 
mus Middleton, which is prefixed to the 
commentary on the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, it is mentioned, that in the Augus- 
tine Monastery at Erfurt, where Luther 
made his profession, he had many confer- 
-ences with an old monk on the article of 
remission of sins. ‘This article was ex- 
plained by the old monk to Luther to sig- 
nify “that it was the express command- 
ment of God that every man should believe 
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his sins to be forgiven him in Christ.” 
Luther then perceived the meaning of St. 
Paul, when he repeats, ‘We are justified 
by faith.” This is precisely the doctrine 
which I have been stating, for it makes 
justification to consist in a belief that the 
remission of our sins is contained in Christ’s 
propitiation. Justification changes nothing 
with regard to pardon, it is only the belief 
of a pardon which existed before, but which 
until it enters the heart is useless. 

A very common idea of the object of 
the gospel is, that it is to show how men 
~ may obtain pardon; whereas, in truth, 
its object is to show how pardon for 
men has been obtained, or rather to show how 
God has taken occasion, by the entrance of 
sin into the world, to manifest the unsearch- 
able riches of holy compassion. And it is 
to present this most important truth (as I 
cannot but consider it) to some who may 
not have thought of it before, that I have 
published this book,—and it is for this 
same reason that I have chosen to depart 
from the common phraseology on the sub- 
ject,—because I have found the common 
phraseology liable to misinterpretation. 
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Thus I have observed, that even the 
phrase free offer of pardon is so interpret- 
ed, that the very existence of the pardon 
is made to depend on the acceptance of 
the offer. ‘The benefit of the pardon does 
most assuredly depend on its being accept- 
ed, but the pardon: itself is laid up in 
Christ Jesus, and depends on nothing but 
the unchangeable character of God. 

' This view of the doctrine is also distinct- 
ly stated by Luther in a passage on the 
nature of justification, which occurs in the 
argument prefixed to his commentary on 
the Epistle to the Galatians. It is as fol- 
lows :—‘ This is perfect justification, to— 
know and believe this only,—that Christ 
is gone to the Father, and is not now 
seen—that he sitteth in heaven’ at the 
right hand of the Father, not as a 
judge, but made unto us of God, wisdom 
and righteousness, holiness, and redemp- 
tion,—briefly that he is our High Priest, 
intreating for us, and reigning over us and 
in us by grace.” It is obvious, that the 
belief of these facts necessarily includes 
the belief of pardon. When this belief 
fades. from the mind, justification fades 
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along with it,—as Luther goes on to say, 
“If there be any fear or grief of con- 
science, it is a token that this justification 
is withdrawn, that grace is hidden, and 
that Christ is darkened and out of sight.’ 
Luther evidently thought that any one 
who understood the work of Christ under- 
stood his own pardon to be contained in 
it,—and he also considered righteousness 
or justification to be a confidence of accep- 
tance, necessarily connected with, and in- 
separable from, a present sense of the value’ 
of Christ’s propitiation, and not a judicial 
act of God pardoning or acquitting the sin- 
ner; otherwise he would never have spo- 
ken of a fear of conscience being equiva- 
lent to a withdrawing of justification. He 
seems to me decidedly to regard justifica- 
tion and assurance as one and the self- 
same thing. 

This same doctrine seems to me also to 
be contained in two articles of the Confes- 
sion of Faith of the French Protestant 
Churches, which are remarkably perspicu- 
ous on the subject of justification by faith. 

“Nous croyons que toute notre justice” 
est fondée en Ja rémission de nos péchés, 
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comme aussi c’est notre seule félicité,comme 
dit David. C’est pourquoi nous rejetons 
tous autres moyens de nous pouvoir justi- 
fier devant Dieu ; et sans présumer de nulles 
vertus ni mérites, nous nous tenons simple- 
ment a l’obéissance de Jésus-Christ, laquelle 
nous est allouée, tant pour couvrir toutes 
nos fautes que pour nous faire trouver 
grace et faveur devant Dieu. Et de fait, 
nous croyons qu’en déclinant de ce fonde- 
ment, tant peu que ce soit, nous ne pourri- 
ons trouver ailleurs aucun repos, mais seri- 
ons toujours agités d’inquiétudes : d’autant 
que jamais nous ne sommes paisibles avec 
Dieu, jusqu’a ce que nous soyons bien ré- 
solus d’étre aimés en Jésus-Christ, vu que 
nous sommes digne d’étre hais en nous 
mémes.”’ 

‘* Nous croyons que nous sommes faits 
participans de cette justice par la seule 
foi, comme’il est dit, qu’il a souffert pour 
nous acquérir le salut, afin que quiconque 
croira en lui ne périsse point. Et que cela 
se fait, d’autant que les promesses de vie 
qui nous sont données en lui, sont appro- 
priées a notre usage ; et en sentons leffet 
quand nous les acceptons, ne doutant 
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point qu’étant assurés par la bouche de 
Dieu, nous ne serons point frustrés. Ainsi, 
la justice que nous obtenons par la foi dé-. 
pend des promesses gratuites par lesquelles 
Dieu nous déclare et testifie qu'il nous 
euinne p23 2 . 

I subjoin a literal translation, for the 
sake of those who do not understand the 
language. 

“ We believe that all our just; ification ts 
jounded in the remission of our sins, as 
it also is of our blessedness, as says David. 
We therefore reject all other means of jus- 
tifying ourselves before God; and without 
presuming on any virtues or merits of our 
own, we hold simply by the obedience of 
Jesus Christ, which is imputed to us, to the 
end that our sins may be covered, and that 
‘we may find mercy and favour before God. 
And we believe that when we decline from __ 
this foundation, however little; we can no 
where else find repose, but must be always 
agitated by apprehensions; inasmuch as 
we never are at ease with God until we are 
well assured of being loved in Jesus Christ, 
seeing that we are worthy of being werne 
ourselves,” 
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** We believe that we are made partakers 
of Christ’s righteousness (i. e. that we are 
justified) solely by the belief that he has 
suffered for our salvation, to the end that 
whosoever believeth in him should not pe- 
rish. And we believe that this justification 
takes place, in as far as the promises of 
life which are given to usin him are appro- 
priated to our use ; and we feel the effect of 
them when we accept them, not doubting 
that being assured by the mouth of God 
we shall not be disappointed. ‘Thus that 
justification which we obtain by faith 
hangs on the gratuitous promises by which - 
God deglates and testifies to us that he 
loves us.’ 

It is clearly supposed in both these. ar- 
ticles, that the love of God, manifested in 
the gift of Jesus Christ as a propitiation for 
the sins of the world, really embraces the 
forgiveness of the sins of every individual, 
and it is therefore supposed that every one 
who believes this great truth finds in it an 
assurance of God’s love and favour to him- 
self personally. And it .is also supposed 
that this assurance and justification are one 
and the same thing; and therefore that 
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justification is a fruit of the Spirit arising out 
of faith in the remission of sins through 
Christ’s love, just like peace and joy with 
which it is associated in that description 
of the kingdom of heaven which is given 
in the epistle to the Romans xiv. 17, “ The 
kingdom of heaven is not meat and drink, 
but justification, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Were some great convulsion of na- 
ture to destroy all the human race but 
a single individual, the Bible, with all 
its contents, would belong to that single 
individual. It is addressed to Adam’s 
race, and he would be the sole representa- _ 
tive of the race; but we all and each of us 
belong to and represent Adam’s race as 
much as such an individual, and we have 
therefore the same right in the contents of 
the Bible that he could have. r 

I am persuaded that faith in the gospel 
is always and must be always an appropri- 
ating faith, and that there is no true faith 
in the gospel which is not an appropriating 
faith. When a man opens his eyes upon 
the sun, he necessarily appropriates his 
share of its light, and he cannot look upon 
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the sun without making this appropriation. 
In like manner, no man can Jook upon the 
sun of righteousness, which is the love of 
God manifested en the making and the ac- 
cepting of a propiteation for the sins of the 
world, without appropriating his own share 
of its blessed light. He that believes really 
in the love of God to the world, cannot but 
believe in the love of God to himself. The 
general belief and the appropriating belief. 
are not two beliefs, but one—just as the 
general receiving the light of the sun and 
the particular receiving our own share are 
not two receivings, but one. God tells me 
in his word that “he is in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto himself, and not im- 
puting unto them their trespasses.”” When 
this message comes to me, can I put any 
other interpretation on it than that God is 
reconciling me, and not imputing my tres- 
passes to me? I think that any person who 
understands the meaning of these words, 
and believes them to be the true words of 
God, must believe himself pardoned. 

I shall here transcribe a passage from a 
very interesting account of the conversion of 
a young man who died at St. Helena, as the 
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most satisfactory comment on the doctrine 
which I have been endeavouring to explain. 
‘“ His faith seemed to have no mixture of 
imperfection in it, for he simply and sin- 
cerely took for granted all that God said 
in his word, and was astonished to hear any 
of us express our want of assurance of 
faith, or of a constant and abiding sense of 
our personal interest in Christ. This to 
him was a mystery we could never explain, 
and which happily. for himself he died in 
entire ignorance of.” Surely of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. Happy man!—he had 
opened his mouth and God had. filled it. 

We need go no further than this tounder- — 
stand the nature of the assurance of faith. 
A present sense of the full value of the 
atonement, and of the love of God revealed 
in it, will always give assurance, or in other 
words, justification; and when that sense 
decays, the assurance must decay, if it is 
not a mere fiction of the imagination. It 
appears to me quite clear and decided, that 
justification is described by St. Paul, as 
proceeding from or rising out of faith. If 
therefore, justification be a judicial act of 
God, then that act originates in and from 
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man’s faith. Is it not more accordant with 
the tenor of Scripture to interpret it as 
Luther and the French divines do above ? 
Let no one think this point a mere cu-. 
rious and speculative question. of abstract. 
theology, for it is, in truth, a question of 
real. practical religion,—it is a question 
whether man will consent to be a receiver,— 
a mere receiver,—or not. He is naturally 
unwilling to be a receiver, for the fall of 
man consists in the spirit of independence, 
—in the setting up of self in the place of 
God,—in an averseness to be ‘a receiver. 
Nor can there be any thing so subversive 
of the principle of independence in him,— 
so humbling to self,—and so well fitted to 
restore to him the character of a mere re- 
ceiver,—as the knowledge of the fact, that 
he can positively do. nothing towards his 
own deliverance, and that his only escape 
from absolute ruin, his only hope for time 
and for eternity, lies in a free, unsolicited, 
unthought of, and most costly, gift of love 
laid. down at his door by that God whom > 
he has been neglecting, and despising, and 
resisting from his youth up until now. | - 
_It is a principle of common sense,—~as 
6 
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it is a principle always taken for granted in 
the Bible, that the ground of a man’s 
hope, and. expectation, and dependence, 
must command his will, and mould his 
character. As long as he depends on him- 
self, or has hope of delivering himself by 
his own exertions, so long will he hold 
and maintain the independence of his own 
will. He may wish to do many things 
that are right, and he may do many things 
that are honourable to himself, and useful 
to others, and yet all the while it is not the 
will of God, but his own will, that he fol- 
lows. Nothing short of an absolute de- 
spair of delivering himself, or helping him- 
self at all, can cut the roots of his self-will. 
And nothing short of an absolute depen- 
dence on God’s unmerited grace for every 
thing, can graft him on the root of God’s 
will. And thus nothing but a true sense 
of the absolute unconditional gratuitous- 
ness of the gospel can write the law of 
God on the heart of man. And yet this 
doctrine of gratuitousness is opposed as if 
it were antinomian. But the true reason 
of the opposition is, that it opposes the 
pride of man. He therefore opposes. it. 
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There is indeed something very striking in 
- the perverse isgenuity with which he en- 
deavours to dilute the medicinal virtue of 
the gospel. He must have self to lean on, 
and so when he is obliged to surrender his 
own works, he betakes himself to his own 
faith as his prop. But this is still self; and 
in whatever form it appears, as long as it 
is the ground of hope, it must command the 
will, And surely this is the chief reason 
why the gospel contains so many evident 
declarations on the part of God, that be- 
side him there is no Saviour, and that man 
is absolutely incapable of doing any thing 
in the work of his own redemption, and 
that his interference only spoils it. Any 
thing of man’s own must be bad,—because 
the growing out of his own root is itself 
the original offence and disorder ;—he 
ought to be a branch and not a separate 
plant. I am quite satisfied that se/f is the 
great antinomian, because it is the great 
antichrist,—and that where self acts in 
this matter, and tries to establish a claim 
to the benefits of Christ’s death, either by 
faith or by works, it incapacitates us for 
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spiritual obedience, by cutting us off from 
the true source of spiritual life. 

Thus. we may in some measure under- 
stand, how the very gratuitousness of the 
gospel may lead to its rejection, because 
this very gratuitousness is, in fact, a decla- 
ration on the part of God, that man can_ 
do nothing for himself, and thus it is an 
offence to his pride.. But it is not pride 
only, but every thing which is unholy in 
‘the human heart that is offended by the 
gospel. For the deliverer revealed in it, 
is the promised champion who is to destroy 
the works of the devil. Those, therefore, 
who cleave to evil cannot welcome the 
gospel, for they cannot rejoice that evil is 
to be destroyed. Its destruction is their 
destruction, the destruction of their joy 
and occupation; and though they may 
desire impunity, they cannot embrace that 
as good news, which tears their idol from 
them. Evil is the strong man armed, who 
holds their hearts, and wills, and thoughts, 
and desires ; and they cannot bear to hear 
of that stronger than he, who, under the 
form of a pardon, would take his armour 
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from him, and cast him out of his usurped 
hold in the heart. ‘They take part with 
the strong man against the stronger, and 
they feel fis defeat and ruin to be their own. 

And they will find it so,—they will find 
themselves involved in his fate, if they ad- 
here to his party. And that fate is to be 
crushed. 

In the meantime, however, the aide 
stands at the door, and the deliverer is in 
it, and knocks for admittance. ‘The par- 
don is universal ; and still it may with per- 
fect propriety and consistency be said, that 
‘until man receives it into his heart, he is 
under condemnation. For he is excluded, 
or excludes himself from the only good and 
' joy in the universe ;—he is away from the 
God of love, and thus he is full of wrath, 
and encompassed with wrath ;—he is away 
from the God of light, and thus he is in 
outer darkness; and this is, and must be 
his inheritance, until he admits the gospel 
into his heart. It is quite evident, then, 
that a man may be thoroughly and for ever 
miserable, although he has this pardon ; and 
that he’can derive no possible benefit from 
it, except by believing it. 
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But when a poor sinner comes to know, 
that God is his true friend, who hath loved 
him, and evil his true enemy, that hath 
ruined him,—that God has a right: to all his 
heart, and to be the first and the last in all 
his ends and aims,—and that evil is a usur- 
per, whose reign over him is a reign of in- 
justice, and darkness, and hopelessness; oh! 
this knowledge is the powerful persuasion 
of the Spirit within him, and he opens the 
door of his heart, and he welcomes in the 
pardon, chiefly because with it and in it there 
comes that stronger than the strong man, 
whowill cast out the usurper, and chase away 
his darkness, and wrath, and injustice, and 
lies, and bring in a reign of righteousness. 

And he expects no reward for admitting 
the deliverer into his heart, other than the 
delight of having this new and better reign 
within him. It is God’s holy love that he 
believes, and it is the enjoyment of that 
holy love that he enters into by believing it, 
and into that only. 

When a man says, “ I believe the gospel, 
and therefore I am warranted to expect 
pardon and eternal life,” I cannot but have 
doubts whether he understands the gospel. 
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For if he did understand it, I do not think 
that he would look farther than the gospel 
itself as the reward of his faith. Let me 
suppose the case of a mother, whose only 
child has been stolen from her in infancy, 
and whose heart still bears the fresh and 
unclosed wound of her loss, and whose 
imagination is continually haunted with 
dark and busy thoughts as to what the 
present condition and future fate of her 
child may be. I discover the child, and 
find it all that a mother could wish or love, 
I come to her, and say to her, that I have 
news for her, and that she will be richly 
rewarded if she believes them. I then tell 
her my news. Oh, reader! do you think 
that she would ask me, what reward I meant 
to give her for believing ? 

The good which we receive from believ- 
ing in the love of God, manifested in Christ 
Jesus, is analogous to that which we receive 
from believing in the worth and kindness 
of a human friend—only that the one is as 
nothing in comparison with the other. It _ 
is nothing else than the enjoyment of God 
in himself and in his creatures, It is not 
any thing that we get on account of our 
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loving him, but it is the happiness of loving 
him, and knowing ourselves to be loved by 
him. _ It is a dwelling on and in his high 
perfections.. It is giving him our perfect 
sympathy, and receiving his. It is know- 
ing him as the infinite God, and yet as 
- an affectionate Father, as a friend, that 
sticketh closer than a brother. It is the 
assurance which the heart draws, from his 
love in giving his Son, and perhaps from 
some more special and personal tokens of 
that love, that he will never leave us nor 
forsake us, that he will never cease to love 
us, with a love which will be, and must be, 
our satisfying, and filling, and delighting 
portion through all eternity. It is the joy- 
ful and bonadent anticipation of the day, 
when the mystery of God shall be accom- 
_ plished, and the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed, and when the children of God 
shall be glad, and rejoice for ever in the 
new heavens, and the new earth which 
their Father shall create. It is the disco- 
vering, that all the works of creation,—all 
events,—time and space,—eternity and in- 
finity,—every thing is full of that God who 
loved us, and gave rift for us; and who, 
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in giving us himself, freely gives us.all things. 
This is the good that a soul gets by believ- 
_ ing the gospel; and is it not enough, or 
shall we still ask, whether we are warranted 
to expect pardon and eternal life, because 
we believe the gospel? Does not such a 
question indicate a radical mistake as to 
the meaning of the gospel? Is it not the 
“question of a man who sees nothing in the 
gospel itself to satisfy him, and therefore 
supposes that there must surely be some- 
‘thing else to accompany it, in order to 
make it that desirable thing which it is said 
tobe? Is it not the question of a man 
‘who considers his belief of the gospel no- 
thing else than a meritorious submission of 
his reason to the authority of God,—a sub- 
mission which is to be rewarded by some 
mark of his approbation ? 

And now, I ask the candid reader, whe- 
ther this expectation of receiving some re- 
ward for believing the gospel is not very — 
like the common view of the doctrine of 
justification by faith? If justification be 
pardon, or a judicial act of God, imputing 
-Christ’s righteousness to a sinner,—and if 
this act has no existence, until he believes 
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the gospel, then justification is not received 
by faith, but bestowed on account of faith. 
It is a recompense for believing ; and men 
are not blessed iz the gospel itself, but on 
account of their belief of it. Whereas if jus- 
tification means a sense of pardon through 
_ a propitiation, or, as it is called in the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, ix. 9—14, the being 
made perfect as pertaining to the conscience, 
and having the conscience purged from 
dead works, then all is simple ; for we can 
have no difficulty in seeing that a-sense of 
our own personal pardon and acceptance 
must arise out of a belief, that a propitia- 
tion has been made, by the holy love of 
God, for the sins of the whole world. This 
justification is truly and intelligibly by faith, 
for it 7s a state of mind which necessarily and 
naturally results from a belief of the love 
of God, revealed in the great atonement ac- — 
complished by the obedience of Jesus Christ 
unto death for the sins of the world. If we 
understand and believe that the atonement 
of Christ was indeed an atonement for the 
sins of the whole world, we must see our 
own personal acceptance contained in it,— 
that is to say, we must be justified bysthis 
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faith, and we shall also be sanctified by it. - 
But if we do not understand the atonement 
of Christ, —if we do not see in it such an ex- 
_ pression of forgiving love, and sucha satisfac- 
tion to justice as may engage ourconfidence, 
and purge our consciences,—then our belief 
in the atonement can do us no good,—it 
does not justify us, it does not comfort nor 
strengthen us, it is a well to us without 
water. And in this way, when no comfort 
is derived from the atonement itself, an 
endeavour is made to draw comfort from 
the belief of the atonement as an act to 
which God is supposed to have promised 
acceptance, and a special blessing. I see 
no such promise in the Bible. There are 
exceeding precious promises to those who ~ 
trust in God, and wait on God; but the 
promise of pardon, as the reward of faith 
in any thing, seems to me a mere human 
invention, in direct opposition to the whole 
tenor of the gospel. 

It is evident, from Rom. v. 1, that jus- 
tification is necessarily connected with 
peace of conscience,—* being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God,”—but par- 
don, unknown or unbelieved, will not, and 
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cannot give peace of conscience.~ Justifi- 
cation, then, is not pardon simply, but 
pardon known and believed,—pardon im- 
plied in and inferred from a gift greater 
than pardon. Rom. iii. 20, ‘ By the deeds 
of the law shall no flesh be justified, for by 
the law is the knowledge of sin.” The 
knowledge of sin, or the sense of sin, is 
placed in direct antithesis to justification, 
which therefore ought to mean a know- 
ledge of pardon, or a sense of pardon. 
The deeds of the law-in this passage. ap- 
pear to me to mean the expiatory and 
purifying rites of the law. “And when the 
Apostle says of them that no flesh shall 
be justified by them, for by the law is the 
knowledge of sin, he means to express pre- 
aie thetaamne idea which is more fully 
explained in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
chap. ix. and x., viz. that these rites were 
intended rather to keep up a sense of sin 
than to give a sense of .pardon. ‘They re- 
moved ceremonial pollution, but they 
could give zo peace to the conscience, ex- 
. cept: e referring the worshipper to. that 
great sacrifice of which they were only sha- 
dows. ‘The law, in its addresses to those 
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who are under it, always supposes them to 
be sinners, 7 e. under condemnation. It 
knows nothing and teaches nothing about 
that new life which is communicated by 
Christ to those who come to him, and which 
as not under condemnation. ‘The law sup- 
poses men always to be growing out of a 
root which is under the condemnation of 
death. The gospel reveals a fountain of 
new life, even the life of God in Christ 
Jesus, which cannot fall under condemna- 
tion, because it is the life of God—and this 
is the fountain to which all are invited. 
This same idea is expressed by Paul in 
the Epistle to the Galatians, chap. ii. where 
he gives his reasons for condemning Peter’s 
conduct at Antioch. If I seek to quiet 
my conscience (he argues) by the rites of 
the law, do I not deny the sufficiency of 
Christ to atone for my guilt and to clear’ 
my conscience? “ But if, whilst we seek 
peace of conscience through Christ, we yet 
be found to have our consciences laden 
with a sense of condemnation, do we not 
falsely represent Christ as a dispenser of 
condemnation, instead of a dispenser of par- 
don, which he really is?” If the knowledge 
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of Christ leaves my conscience still bur- 
dened by a sense of guilt, then either Christ 
is not the dispenser of the divine mercy, or 
my knowledge of him is miserably defec- 
tive. I refer chiefly to the 17th and 18th 
verses of the 2d chapter. ‘ But if, while 
we seek to be justified (to have our con- 
sciences purged of the sense of guilt) by 
Christ, we ourselves also are found sinners 
(still labouring under a sense of condemna- 
tion), is therefore Christ the minister of sin 
(the dispenser of condemnation)? Far be 
it. . For if I build again the things which 
I destroyed (the necessity of the Jewish 
ceremonial which Peter had been going in- 
to), I make myself a transgressor.” 

I quote also the passages from the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Heb. ix. 9. “ Which was 
a figure for the time then present, in which 
were offered both gifts and sacrifices, that 
could not make him that did the service 
perfect as pertaining to the conscience.” 
Verse 14. “* How much more shall. the 
blood of Christ who, through the eternal 
Spirit offered himself without spot to God, 
_ purge your consciences from dead works to 
serve the living God?” Chap. x.2. “For 
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then would they not have ceased to be 
offered, because that the worshippers once 
purged should have had no more con- 
’ science of sins?” Verse 22. ‘* Let us draw 
near with a pure heart, in full assurance of 
faith, having our hearts sprinkled from an 
evil conscience, and our bodies washed 
with pure water.” 
From these passages I am led to infer, 
that the faith of the gospel attaches to and 
takes hold of the propitiatory sacrifice of 
Christ, as including and implying in it the 
pardon of sin, and thus delivers the con- 
science from the sense of unpardoned sin. 
And I am also led to infer, that this deli- 
verance from the sense of unpardoned sin, 
by the knowledge that a propitiatory sacri- 
fice has been made, is just another expres- 
sion for justification by faith, because simi- 
lar effects are ascribed to them both, viz. 
*‘ peace with God,” and “ boldness” and 
‘¢ full assurance” before him. Man, in or- 
der to his well-being and right-being, must 
walk with God, and must depend on him; 
but he cannot and dare not do this, whilst 
he feels. the weight of unpardoned sin on 
his conscience. But when his soul hears 
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the good news, that a propitiation for sin 
has been made and accepted, he can look 
on God as his father, and dares to depend 
on him, and to expect great things from 
him. “ He may then draw near with a true 
heart and full assurance of faith,” and ask 
and receive the blessing. | 
I know that all those who are really 
taught of God will feel themselves debtors 
to his mercy alone, whatever their theory 
‘may be. But even these persons, although 
their true feeling may save them from the 
full effect of their erroneous theories, may 
be much perplexed and hindered by them. 
And assuredly there are many who do real- 
ly consider their faith as the fulfilment of a 
condition by which they are entitled to 
pardon and eternal life. They conceive 
pardon and eternal life to be rewards be- 
stowed on those who believe, as marks of 
~God’s approbation of faith. Of course, 
then, when they wish to confirm their as- 
surance of their salvation, they will look to 
the accuracy, or to the unquestioning sub- 
mission, of their faith,—and they will en- 
deavour to persuade themselves, that, see- 
ing they believe accurately and unhesitat- 
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ingly, surely God will give them eternal 
life. They will repeat, « Believe on the 
_ Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved,” 

—and they will say we believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ,—therefore, we shall be saved. 
And if they find misgivings in their minds, 
they will endeavour to take comfort and 
encouragement from the reflection, that as 
they have not doubted the Christian doc- 
~ trines, so they must be within the pale of 
that covenant which promises all things to 
faith. lam confident, that such reason- 
ings as these never can give peace to a 
réally awakened conscience. ‘The moral 
feelings refuse such comfort. It. cannot 
but appear strange to a moral and thinking 
being that God should pardon him because 
he believes something. It gives such-an 
unintelligible and unedifying idea of the 
divine character—an idea which never can 
impress the mind with holy feelings, or af- 
- fections, or desires. And then when the 
hour of weakness and apprehension comes, 
—when I feel myself on the brink of the 
unseen eternity,—am I then to draw my 
comfort from this dry cistern ‘that I have 
believed certain facts?”—and is it not 
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likely that I may then anxiously inquire, 
has my faith been of the right kind?— 
and I may think, surely if it had been s0, 
it would have had a more sanctifying in- 
fluence on my conduct through life, and 
would now impart to. me a greater peace. 
I can conceive nothing in this world more 
melancholy than the situation of a man, 
lying on his death-bed, who has before 
his mind all the rich treasures of the 
gospel, but does not see how he is to con- 
nect himself with them. He sees in the 
Bible the promises of God’s everlasting 
love, and of the gift of eternal life,— 
but he does not see them as his own,— 
and he asks what and where is the link 
which unites a’sinner to these unutter- 
able blessings? Oh, it is an inquiry full 
of agony when death is evidently not 
many hours distant! Ifhe is told that faith 
is the link which unites the sinner to the 
promises, he looks into himself to see whe- 
ther his faith is right,—and he cannot tell 
whether it is or is not, and his perplexity 


‘rises above his strength, or his endurance, 


and his agitation makes it impossible for 
him to know or examine what the state of 
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his belief is. Would it not be a blessed 
message to that soul to tell him that Christ 
died, not for believers, but for the world, 
that he was promised. as a deliverer before 
there was one penitent or believing thought 
in any human breast, and that when he 
did appear on earth, he said of himself, 
that he came ‘‘toseek and to save that which 
was lost,” and his invitation was, ‘come 
unto me all ye that are weary and heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” God re- 
vealed these joyful truths to men, not 
that they might be rewarded for believing 
them, but that they might have much 
peace in resting on them, and that their 
hearts might be filled with much love and 
gratitude in thinking of and feeding on the 
kindness of that God who has had mercy 
on them. 

Would it not be good tidings of great 
joy to him to tell him, that Christ had 
been given as a propitiation for the sins of — 
the whole world; and “that in him God 
was reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing unto them their trespasses ;” that 
thus the full pardon was already given to 
him before he had thought of asking it; 
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and that what now remained for him was 
to bless God for his unspeakable gift, and 

to ask for that Spirit which might open his 
~ understanding and his affections to appre- 
ciate and to feel the value and the love of 
- the gift? When the poor man believed this, 
he would be justified by faith,—he would 
shave the sense of pardon and acceptance 
before God,—and he would speak to him 
as to a father who pitieth his own children. 
Before he believed this, he was one of that 
world which God so loved as to give his 
Son to be a propitiation for its sins; but 
whilst he remained ignorant of that love, 
and unbelieving, he was not justified by 
it, his conscience remained unpurged,—he 
neither knew his sin nor his pardon—he 
had no child-like confidence in God,—he 
had no share in eternal life. 

‘It is possible that some of my readers, 
influenced by the deeply-rooted habit of 
regarding pardon as shackled by condi- 
tions, and of looking for evidences of their 
own pardon, in the fulfilment of these con- 
ditions,—it is possible that some of them 
may here say to me—you make the matter 
much more difficult than it was before ; 
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upon our old. system, faith in God’s testi-— 
mony concerning Christ was the condition - 
on which our pardon was suspended,—if 
we believed that testimony, we knew that 
God would pardon and justify us; and al- 
though we could not always be very sure 
whether we were real believers or not, yet. 
wecould have a tolerable hope that wereally 
did believe, and on that hope we could 
rest with some confidence ; but you say, 
that justification is a sense of pardon and 
acceptance, and that there is no true hope 
for us, unless we have this sense of pardon. 
Alas! however difficult it was to command 
‘our belief, it was much easier than to com- 
mand our feelings. . We could submit our 
reason to God’s authority, but we cannot 
create comfort in our minds,—and_ unless 
we can do this, you say that there is no 
hope for us. I trust that there are not 
many of my readers with whom I have 
succeeded so o ill in attempting to explain 
my meaning; but in case there should be 
some who have so far misunderstood me, I. 
would make this answer to them.—My 
dear br ethren, I do not desire you to have 
a'sense of pardon and comfort, in order 
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that you may be pardoned, or that you 
may have an evidence of your being par- 
doned, but because there ts good evidence. 
that you are already pardoned. 1 do not 
desire you to excite in yourself a sense of 
God’s acceptance and favour, in order that 
you may have his acceptance and favour, 
but because he hath himself said that he hath 
loved you, and given his Son for you, and 
because the testimony or record which he 
hath given us is this,—that he hath given 
unto us eternal life, and thislife is in his Son. 

The Holy Spirit has affixed a most solemn 
seal to this record—“ he that believeth not 
God hath made him a liar, because he be- 
lieveth not the record that God gave of his 
Son.” Let him who reads ponder and un- 
derstand. If God had not declared that 
he has given Christ to me, I should not be 
making him a liar, by disbelieving it— 
And the proof that he has declared it, and 
that he has done it, is contained in this, that 
according to the judgment of the Holy 
Ghost I make God a har, if I do not be- 
lieve it. And to every individual it is the 
same thing. Is there any presumption in 
believing that God speaks truth? Is there 
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any humility in disbelieving him? Oh there 
is a deceitfulness and malignity in the sin 
of unbelief, which that heart only knows, 
which knows that God is love, and that the 
blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin. 

There is something very delightful — 
and very satisfying in this way of draw- 
ing hope and encouragement for the fu- 
ture, from past acts, or expressions of 
love. And it is connected very intimately 

with the spirit of dependence. It is a 

style of thought and feeling which seems 
to me to run through all the Bible, and to 
be its peculiar .charaeteristic. I cannot 
refrain from giving some examples of it, 
although it may appear to some of my 
readers a departure from the direct line of 
the argument. . 

When our Lord asked water from the 
woman of Sychar at Jacob’s well, she re- 
minded him of the dissensions between the 
Jews and the Samaritans as a reason which 
ought to have prevented him from making 
such a request,—he answered her, ‘If thou 
knewest the gift of God, and who it is that 
saith to thee give me to drink, thou wouldst 
have asked of him and he would have given 
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thee living water.” “Such is the love of 
man to man,—the Jew refuses water to the 
Samaritan, and the Samaritan to the Jew— 
but such is not.the love of God... His love 
is a free and boundless love, which giveth 
unto all men liberally and upbraideth not. 
Ifthou hadst known the fulness of that love, 
how disposed to give, and how much it has » 
already given unasked ; and if thou hadst 
known that he who now speaks to thee is 
himself the great gift of God to’ a lost 
world, and the dispenser of all other 
gifts, thou wouldst have made another 
use of this interview with him, and instead 
of speaking of, the quarrels of men, thou 
wouldst have asked for the blessing of God 
—thou wouldst have asked, and he would 
have given thee living water.” A knowledge 
of God’s love, and of his past gift. of love, 
is the true source of confiding dependence 
and assured hope for the future. _There 
is something unspeakably touching in that 
simple expression, ‘‘thou wouldst have ask- 
ed, and he would have given thee.” He 
seems to regard his giving as the natural 
consequence of her asking: and it is so, 
for he has already given the gift, and the 
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ereature’s asking is the mere opening of 
the heart to‘admit.a love which has been 
long waiting at the door. And he gave her 
. the living water. He had come there -to 
give it to her; he had passed through 
Samaria, on purpose that she might know 
the gift of God,—and he did not leave her 
until she knew that the Spirit of God was 
a spirit of givingness, and until she had 
asked and received the living. water. 
What he said to her was to awaken 
in her a sense of need and a desire of 
supply, and to make her acquainted with 
the great Giver and the great gift ;— 
her heart opened and the blessing entered. 
As soon as she knew the love of God in 
the gift of the Saviour to a sinful world, 
she was justified. by faith, she took her par- 
don and acceptance as included in the gift, 
and she asked for the bread and the water 
of life without fear of a refusal; she.asked 
and he gave. | 
‘This argument for present confidence 
and future hope, drawn from past kind- 
ness, pervades the Old Testament as well 
as the New. I may mention one beau- 
tiful example of it in the 51st chapter of 
H 
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Isaiah. As the prophet is contemplating 
the fallen state of Israel, he thus draws en- 
couragement from the former dealings of 
God in their behalf,—* Awake, awake, O 
arm of the Lord! Art thou not it which 
hath cut Rahab (Egypt) and wounded the 
dragon? Art thou not it which hath dried 
up the fountains of the great deep, and 
made a way through the sea for the ran- 
somed to pass over ; therefore the redeemed 
of the Lord shall return, and shall come 
with singing unto Zion, and everlasting 
joy shall be upon their heads; they shall 
obtain gladness and joy, and sorrow and 
mourning shall flee away.” With what 
confidence does he draw his conclusion ! 
he passes from the past deliverance to 
the future, as if the one necessarily grew 
out of the other. This is an argument 
worth a thousand syllogisms, for it speaks 
to the heart; and the only argument in 
religion that is worth any thing, is that 
which does speak to the heart. I cannot 
but transcribe the words which follow those 
which I have last quoted. They are words 
which some sorrowful heart may be glad to. 
read; for they are the words of him who 
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made the heart, and sends it sorrow, and 
can make sorrow a greater blessing to it 
thanjoy. ‘I, even I,-am he that comforteth 
you.” Who need remain uncomforted, 
when there is such a comforter?. Oh! 
taste and see that the Lord is gracious; 
blessed is the man that putteth his trust in 
him. 

This is the manner of the Bible; it tells 
us of the streams, that it may allure us 
to the fountain; it tells of the past acts 
of God’s faithful love, that we may be led 
to set our hope on God, and to feel assured 
that he who hath helped will help, and that 
he who hath loved will love unto the end. 
‘¢ God hath so loved the world, as to give 
his only begotten Son for it;” * and will 
he not with him freely give us all things ?” 
It is impossible to doubt it, ‘That great 
gift includes all other gifts, for it is God 
himself. It is not a stream from the foun- 
tain, but the fountain itself; the unsparing 
and inexhaustible fountain of eternal love. 
And it is given to the world. And there- 
fore, as each and. every Israelite might take 
to himself encouragement and consolation 
from the past interpositions of God in behalf 
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of his nation, so each and every child of 
‘man may draw rich and abundant encou- 
ragement and consolation from this past 
act of God’s holy love in behalf of the 
world. . And it is indeed a full fountain. 
It contains all other gifts, and is contained 
in them all,—it is their very spirit and life, 
—it gives them all their value, and all their 
sweetness,—and without it they are empty 
husks. But the selfish grossness of man’s 
evil heart. greedily seizes on these lower 
gifts, whilst it rejects the love of God con- 
tained in them, which is their very soul. 
And thus they become husks,—the husks 
on which the poor prodigals of the world 
are feeding. ‘The bread of our Father’s 
house is the love of God in Christ Jesus, 
and there is enough of it, and to spare,— 
and we might find it even inclosed in these 
very husks, if the mouth of our spirit were 
opened, as the mouth of our sense is; if 
the desire of our heart were after God, 
instead of being after  self-gratification. 
Does it not seem strange, that such a 
Father should have so many prodigals, and 
that the swine and the husks in this: far 
.country should be so much preferred to 
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the society and the bread of our Father’s 
house? Yet it is not, that the. swine and 
the husks ‘satisfy any one; they are seen. 
by many in their true loathsomeness.and 
emptiness, but se/f can live amongst them, 
—that is the secret,—whereas a man must 
renounce self before he says in. earnest, 
“J will arise and go to my father.” This 
is the only bar which separates man from 
God, for God’s arms are open. 
It appears to me farther, that the invitation 
to prayer is itself an act of forgiveness. And 
the invitation to prayerisuniversal; whoever 
will make use of it, may make use of. it. 
- .There is no limit but: in the will of man. 
The proof of this contained in the denun- 
ciation of Peter on Simon, Acts viii. 20— 
24, is very strong. He tells him that he 
is in the gall of bitterness and bond of ini- 
_ quity, and yet he desires him to pray. And 
never has there been a prayer lost. Some 
of my readers may recollect an anecdote 
told. of Buonaparte which, whether it be 
founded on fact or not, in some degree 
illustrates my meaning. When the Duc 
d@Enghien was apprehended, it is said.that 
he begged much for a personal interview 
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with Buonaparte. This, however, Buona- 
parte decidedly refused; and being after- 
wards asked his reason for doing so, he 
replied, ‘I should have been obliged to 
pardon him if I had admitted him, and I 
had resolved that he should die.” Hear 
what this unjust judge saith,—he would 
have considered the reluctantly granted 
admission of his victim into his presence 
- as inferring a pardon,—surely then he — 
would have considered his own pressing 
invitation to him to come into his presence, 
as still more strongly inferring a pardon. 
If that hard man felt thus, what shall we 
conclude from the invitations which the 
God of love makes to all? What shall we 
conclude from the invitations of him, who 
~willeth not the death of the sinner, but that 
all should turn and live? of him who said, 
Come unto me all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest? It 
may be said, that it is only the prayer of 
faith which is heard. This is true; but 
every prayer to God is a prayer of faith. 
‘It is not, and cannot be a prayer at all, 
without the belief that ‘ God is, and that 
he is the rewarder of them that diligently 
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seek him.” We may pray for faith; we 
may pray for the spirit of prayer ; we may 
pray for the waiting eye, and the hunger- 
ing and thirsting after righteousness ; we 
may pray for the first elements of Christian 
light and feeling, just as well as for the 
communications of heavenly joy, and the 
greatest advancements in the divine life. 
But the first breathing or cry of the heart 
after these things, implies faith in God. 
And such prayers, if real, are prayers in 
the name of Christ, because they are pray- 
ers for the accomplishment of that work 
which Christ came from heaven to do. The 
name of God, is not the word God, but the 
revealed character of God; and the name 
of Christ is the character of God revealed 
in Christ,—the character of holy love, 
consuming sin, and saving the sinner. He 
came to destroy the works of the devil,— 
this is his name,—and a prayer against 
the works of the devil is a prayer in his 
name, being according to the will and coun- 
sel of God revealed in him. This seems 
to be the meaning of that frequently recur- 
ring expression, ‘‘ in the name of Christ.” 
When the heart goes along with the de- 
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clared purpose of God, to eradicate. evil, 
and bring in the reign of righteousness,— 
it prays in the name of Christ,—it lives, 
and moves, and has its being in the name 
of Christ. 
Prayer seems to suppose an open ear, ipa 
a forgiving heart; and when God commands 
it, he seems vad manifest himself as the 
hearer of prayer and the forgiver of sins. 
It appears to me that this view of pardon, 

as being a manifestation of the divine cha- 
racter in Christ Jesus, altogether indepen- 
dent of man’s belief or unbelief, is a view. 
much. fitted to draw the soul from self to 
God, and thus to sanctify it, at the same 
time that it gives it peace; because it pre- 
sents to it a ground of hope, entirely out 
of. itself, which remains unchanged and 
unaffected by the fluctuating feelings of 
man’s heart; and because that ground is 
the holy God. It is not a pardon distinct 
from God, but it is the holy God manifest- 
ing himself in a pardon. This view also 
represents the holy love of God as the one. 
fountain, out of which all. comfort and 
strength, all hope and all holiness are to be 
drawn; and it represents this fountain as 
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perfectly and absolutely open and accessi- 
ble to all the children of men at all times. 
Whereas when a man thinks that he is not 
pardoned until he believes, he-is almost 
necessarily drawn to se/f, and to seek com- 
fort in the actings of his own mind; and 
as he does not conceive himself entitled to 
draw water out of that fountain of holy 
love, until he has satisfactorily answered to 
himself the question, ‘“ do I believe or » 
-not;” so, after he thinks that he has satis- 
factorily answered that question, he consi- 
ders the water to be the reward of his belief. 

. There is another advantage attending 
this way of stating the nieok which ap- 
pears of importance to me. Whilst par- 
don. is conceived to depend upon faith, 
and whilst it is confounded with eternal 
life, it is very difficult to press the warn- 
ings, and precepts, and exhortations of the 
Bible, as the Bible itself presses them. If 
pardon and eternal life are by faith alone, 
what is the use of obedience? And how 
can the preacher urge it as absolutely ne- 
cessary, without some inconsistency in his 

plan of instruction? The usual way of 
escaping from the difficulty, is to urge holy 
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faith ; as if the value of holy obedience con- 
sisted not in itself, not in its own confor- 
mity to the will of God, but in its being 
an evidence of the existence of faith in our 
minds. According tothis system, a preacher 
might exhort his hearers, “to love the 
Lord their God with all their hearts,” upon 
the ground, that if they did not, they would 
want an important evidence of the reality 
of their faith. Is this a worthy argument 
for urging men to the exercise of that high 
duty and high privilege, on which hang all 
the law, all the prophets, all the gospel ? 
And must not there be a radical error in 
that system which leads many a faithful 
servant of God to use such an argument ? 
The whole use of the gospel is that the 
holy love of God may be introduced into 
man’s heart, and work there its own like- 
ness. But the gospel cannot enter the 
heart without being believed, and here is 
the whole use of faith. The duty of the 
creature to love the Creator, and the other 
creatures of that Creator for his sake, ought 
to be pressed as the most positive obliga- 
tion resulting from our relation to him and 
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his goodness to us,—as constituting the 
height of moral and spiritual perfection, — 
and as being the very substance out of which 
all true happiness is composed. The end 
of the commandment is love out of a pure 
heart, and a good conscience, and faith 
unfeigned. It is more befitting that faith 
in the gospel should be pressed and prized 
as producing holy love in the heart and 
life, than that holy love should be pressed 
as an evidence of faith. 

There is a third reason which seems to 
me of great weight for giving this view of 
pardon. According to the common sys- 
tem, pardon is sought as an end, and not 
asa means toanend. This gives a con- 
tracted and mercenary tone to the mind. 
The right feeling is—‘ what reward shall 
I give unto the Lord, for all the benefits 
which he hath conferred upon me? ‘I will 
receive the cup of salvation, and will call 
upon the name of the Lord.” ‘1 will receive 
the blessing,—I cannot do without it, nor 
with less,—and of his own will I give unto 
my Lord.” Pardon is the bread from heaven, 
rained round all our habitations; it is the 
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daily bread on which the soul must feed, 
to strengthen itself for the daily work. As» 
long as we look on pardon as the ultimate 
object in religion, and notas a thing already. 
possessed, it is impossible that we can thus 
feed on it; and unless we feed on it, we: 
neither can have peace nor strength. ‘The 
pardon truly is Jesus Christ; and he hath. 
himself told us, «* Except ye eat my flesh, 
and drink my blood, ye have no life in 

you.” . 9 Pais 
- But are there not many passages:in the 
Scriptures which seem decidedly to teach 
that forgiveness is not a general but a par- 
ticular gift, bestowed only on those who 
believe in Jesus Christ? We shall examine 
“some of these passages ; but, before. doing 
this, | would beg the reader to consider 
attentively the expressions contained in 2 
Cor. v..19, 20, 21. God is there set forth 
as ‘in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing unto them their tres- 
passes.” J ought to observe that the word 
reconcile has a sense in the New Testa- 
ment somewhat different from what. is 
usually attached to it in ordinary language. 
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The Bible never speaks of God being re- 
conciled, but.only as reconciling: to recon - 
cile is the act of an injured party who for-. 
gives; to be reconciled is the condition of 
one who has committed an offence, and has. 
obtained forgiveness. See Mat: v. 23, 24. 
“If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and 
there remember that thy brother hath 
ought against thee (hath ground of com- 
plaint against thee), leave there thy gift be- 
fore the altar and go thy way ; first be re- 
conciled to thy brother (obtain his forgive- 
ness), then, come and offer thy gift.” 

. God is in this passage represented as- 
forgiving the world, as breathing out for- 
giveness generally through an atonement. 
Immediately after the fall, he had made 
known ‘his. purpose of restoring the lost. 
race through the instrumentality of a des-. 
cendant of the woman, who should accom-: 
_ plish his object at the cost of a temporary 
suffering to himself. In the fulness of time, | 
the Deliverer came forth, and he was de- 
clared to be no Jess than the only begotten 
of the Father, and the manifestation and 
expression of his nature, full of grace and. 
truth. By the appointment of the Father, 
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he became a sin-offering for the sins of the 
world. He is thus not only the proof and 
pledge of divine love, but also a most ap- 
propriate organ through which that love 
may be dispensed to sinners, in perfect ac- 
cordance with the holiness of the divine 
government. God manifested in Christ, 
therefore, means God as the holy and gra- 
cious forgiver of sins. This is his attitude. 
All who see him in this attitude must know 
and feel that they are pardoned. But sin 
hides the forgiving character of God from 
us, and the accusation of conscience raises 
a cloud between God and the sinner. The 
forgiving love of God being manifested 
through an atonement, declares itself to be 
a consuming fire to evil, and thus no heart 
which does not sympathize with the threat- 
ened destruction of evil, can possibly em- 
brace cordially, or enjoy fully, the forgive. 
ness of the gospel ; and, therefore, as long 
as a man chooses to keep his sin, so lorig 
he cannot see, and will not receive the for- 
giving love of God. In such circumstances, 
although God remains the same, although 
he is still the God of holy pardon, yet the 
creature can have no real peace, no true 
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sense of forgiving love—and if it continues 
in this state through all eternity, it must 
through all eternity bea child of wrath and 
outer darkness. And therefore, when it 
pleases God to open the eye of the soul to 
see the light of his reconciling counten- 
ance shining through these vails, and 
clouds, and obstacles, although the pardon 
has been always the same, yet the man 
may be said to be then first pardoned, be- 
cause he then jirst admits, or accepts, or 
feels the pardon. When one man loves 
another, that other is loved, whether he ac- 
cepts the love which is bestowed on him or 
not. And in like manner, when God in 
Christ forgives the world, the world is for- 
given, whether it accepts the pardon or 
not. And as in the first case, the refuser of 
human kindness receives no joy and no be- 
nefit from it, though it has been bestowed, 
so in the second case, those who under-. 
stand not, and see not, and feel not God’s 
pardon, receive no joy, no benefit from it, 
though it also has been bestowed. So, when 
the Saviour came into the world, it is said 
of him that ‘“* he came unto his own, but 
his own received him not ; but as many as 
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received him, to them gave he the privilege 
of becoming sons of God, even to them- 
who believed in his name.” He came to 
the world, and pardon was and is contained 
in‘him. Those who receive him receive 
pardon in him; those who do not receive 
him, do not receive pardon. 

Let us now proceed to examine some of 
the texts which appear to represent pardon 
as a gift bestowed upon believing, or upon 
being baptized. We may take the Acts of 
the Apostles, and look over the chapters. 
Acts ii. 33. ‘Then Peter said, repent and 
be baptized every one of you in the name 
of Christ,for the remission of sins,” &c. I 
think, that any person acquainted with the 
original will agree with me in translating 
this verse differently. It ought to be, Re- 
pent, or rather change your minds, and let - 
every one of you be baptized into the doc- 
trine of forgiveness of sins for Christ’s sake. 
To be baptized into a doctrine is the ordi- 
nary phrase of the New Testament. The 
commission given to the Apostles in the 
end of St. Matthew’s gospel ought to be 
rendered ‘ baptizing them (not mm, but) 
into the name of the Father, and the Son, 
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and the Holy Ghost ; that is, introducing 
them into that manifestation of the divine 
character (for that is always the meaning . 
of name) in which God reveals himself as 
the restorer of. fallen man, through the 
atonement. of the Son, and the quickening 
of the Spirit. Soin Rom. vi. 3. “ As many 
of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ 
were baptized into his death,” that is, were 
baptized into the doctrine that he died for 
sinners. I do not indeed think that the 
passage which has been quoted from the 
Acts can, with justice, be made to bear any 
other sense than that which I have now 
given it, viz. ‘let every one of you be bap- 
tized into that doctrine which teaches the 
forgiveness of sins, in the name or through 
the work of Christ ;” that is, into a truth as 
unchangeable as God, but in these latter 
days manifested in Jesus Christ. The 
Greek preposition («s,) which belongs to 
‘‘the forgiveness of sins,” and not that one 
(ers) which precedes “the name of Jesus 
Christ,” is the preposition which, in the 
Greek Testament, usually indicates the 
direct object of baptism, and thus even at-. 
tention to grammatical accuracy will con- 
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duct us to the conclusion that the true 
rendering is ‘‘ baptized into the forgiveness 

of sins, for the sake of Christ,” and not 
ink wn name of Christ, for the macwiaahi 
of sins.’ 

Acts ili. 19. “ Repent ye therefore, and 
‘be converted, that your sins may be blotted 
out,—when the times of refreshing shall 
come from the presence of the Lord, and 
he shall send Jesus Christ, which before 
was preached unto you,” &c. Leave, there- 
fore your false notions of God, and be con- 
verted to that true view of his character 
which blots out sin and assures of the for- 
giveness of sin,—(as for the remaining part 
of the passage, Schleusner’s interpretation 
seems to be very satisfactory, )—* especi- 
ally now that the times of refreshing have 
come from the presence of the Lord, and 
that he hath sent Jesus Christ, who was 
before promised by the prophets.” 

- That this interpretation of the latter 
clause is correct, appears to me quite evi- 
dent, from the fact, that it is the first and 
not the second coming of our Lord which 
is here referred to—for his second coming 
is separately mentioned in the 21st verse. 
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But the first coming was past when this 
was spoken. ‘The times of refreshing here - 
spoken of, therefore, were the gospel times 
merely, or the times intervening between 
the first and second coming of Christ ; 
and the forgiveness of sin, or the sense of 
forgiveness, belongs to these times, and is 
not deferred till the next dispensation, as 
our translation seems to indicate. For- 
giveness is surely not a future thing. 

Acts x. 43. ‘To him give all the pro- 
phets witness, that whosoever believeth on 
him shall, through his name, receive the 
remission of sins :” ‘The word receive here 
has the same sense that it has in Johni. 
12, which has been already quoted, “ He 
came to his own, and his own received him 
not,” or accepted him not. He had come 
to them whether they received him or not, 
and so had the remission of sin; but those 
only who believed in his true character, 
viz. that he had come as a destroyer of the 
works of the devil, and a propitiation for 
the sins of the world, would in that very 
character of him read and receive their 
own forgiveness. 

The next passage which I quote is still 
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more distinct on the point. Acts xiii. 38, 
39.‘ Be it known unto you, therefore, 
men and brethren, that through this man 
is preached unto you the forgiveness of 
sins ; and by him all that believe are: jus- 
tified from all things from which you could 
not be justified by the law of Moses.” 
Here the forgiveness is declared to be uni- 
versal, but the justification is limited to 
those who believe. ‘The pardon is given 
to.all, it is laid down at every door; but 
those only who receive it, those only who 
believe in the unspeakable gift are justified. 
—they only have their consciences purged 
of guilt, and are delivered from the burden 
of unpardoned sin. 

And I cannot but think that Abraham’s 
justification was nothing else than a sense 
of acceptance, arising out of a belief in 
the general promises of God. In the 12th 
chapter of Genesis, we read that God had 
said to Abraham “ Get thee out of thy — 
country, and from thy kindred, and from 
thy father’s house, unto a land that I will 

show thee; and I will make of thee a 
great nation; and in thee shall all. the 
families of' the earth be blessed.” Abraham 
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had surely heard before this time that a 
deliverer had been promised to the lost 
race of Adam, whether it had made any 
impression on his heart or not; and he 
would now understand that this deliverer 
was to be his own descendant according to 
the flesh. Induced by this promise, Abra- 
ham went forth as a stranger and pilgrim 
on the earth, but still his mind does not 
seem to have been quite satisfied that the 
promise was to be fulfilled ; for we find that 
when God appeared to him some time af- 
ter, and said to him, “ I am thy shield and 
exceeding great reward,” he expressed a 
general distrust. ‘* And Abraham said, Be- 
hold to me thou hast given no seed, and 
lo! one born in niine house is mine heir.” 
Upon this God renews his promise, * And 
he brought him forth abroad, and said, 
look now towards heaven, and tell the stars 
if thou be able to number them; and he 
said unto him so shall thy seed be.” And 
then it is added, ** And he believed in the 
Lord, and he counted it to him for right- 
eousness.” Now, if we suppose that God 
rewarded the greatness of Abraham’s con- 
fidence in him by accepting him and free- 
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ing him from guilt, then we must also sup- 
pose that pardon is no more of grace but 
of debt. And if we decline this interpre- 
tation as being contrary to the whole tenor 
of the gospel, what other explanation can 
we adopt but that which has been suggest- 
ed, viz..that from the greatness of God’s 
kindness, manifested in his promises to him, 
Abraham was led to infer his acceptance 
with him, and to look to him with filial 
confidence, It. was not by the belief of 
any direct promise or declaration of pardon 
to himself personally that he was thus jus- 
tified, but by the belief of a promise evi- 
dently renewing and confirming a former 
promise, which bore that in him all the fa- 
milies of the earth should be blessed, or 
that the expected deliverer, in whom the 
world was to be blest, should descend from 
him, All that he had indistinctly heard or 
understood of the promised bruiser of the 
serpent seemed now explained to him and 
realized by him. He looked forward to 
the day of the deliverer, and as that deli- 
verer himself said of him, he, saw it and 
was glad. 
Abraham believed in the Lord, in the 
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purposed mercy of the Lord, and he count- 
ed it to him for righteousness. He reasoned 
wt into him—he taught him to argue from 
wt his own acceptance. Now it was not 
written for his sake only that this inference 
was reasoned into him, but for our sakes 
also ; that we may know from God’s own 
word that it was a fully warranted infer- 
ence which he thus drew from the general 
promise of the deliverer, and that we are 
warranted to draw the same inference from 
the revealed fact that the Father hath given 
the Son to the death as a propitiation for 
our sins, and hath raised him again in proof 
that the propitiation was accepted. — Being 
therefore justified by this belief—having our 
consciences freed from the weight of un- 
pardoned sin by the belief of this accept- 
ed atonement,—we have peace with God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. See Gen. 
xii. and xv. and Rom. iv. and v. 1 donot 
see in what other way this transaction, and 
the passages referring to it, can be explain- 
ed, unless we have recourse to the unscrip- 
tural idea of faith being rewarded, as a 
meritorious work, by acceptance with God. 

The reader may apply the principles of 
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explanation which have been now given, to 
any other passages of the same character. 
We shall now consider some passages of 
another character—such as, ‘ believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved ;” and ‘he that believeth in him 
_ shall not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
With regard to such passages, I have to 
observe at the outset, that salvation. and 
eternal life are things quite different from 
pardon, just as a medicine is different from 
the health which is produced by its appli- 
cation. Salvation is the healing. of the 
‘spiritual diseases of the. soul, and eternal 
life is the communication of the life of God 
to the soul. These things. are done for 
and in the soul of man, by the knowledge 
of God entering into him, and abiding in 
him, and giving him a participation in the 
divine nature. This saving knowledge is 
contained in the doctrine of the forgiveness 
of sins through the atonement of Christ, 
and this knowledge can only enter into 
him by being believed. This doctrine, 
then, of the forgiveness of sins through 
Jesus Christ, is the medicine and nourish- 
ment of the. soul,—faith is taking this 
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medicine, and feeding on this nourishment, 

"—salvation, and sanctification, and heaven, | 
and. eternal life, are different names for 
spiritual health, and strength, and enjoy- 
ment, which are the blessed effects of this 
spiritual medicine and this spiritual nour- 
ishment. So ‘believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved,” is not a 
nostrum nor a magical amulet, but a de- 
scription of the way to spiritual health. _ 
The Philippian jailer had been arrested by 

the voice of Paul, when in the very act of 
plunging into eternity. He now looked 
back on what had happened with the feelings 
of a man who in the morning contemplates 
the full extent of a danger through which 
he had passed unconsciously anaes the 
night—he lived the danger over again and 
felt the fear. . His arm had Deon: stopped 
and his life saved by the voice of one of 
two men whom he had thrust into the in- 
ner prison. . He must have known that it 
was for preaching a new religion that these 
_ prisoners, after having had many stripes 
laid upon them, had been committed to 
him. by the magistrates, with a special 
charge of safe custody, and he knew that’ 
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he had not softened his charge in the exe- 
cution of it. It was a remarkable night. 
Nature, or the God of Nature, seemed to 
_ take part with the prisoners, and to protest 
against the wrong done to them ; there was 
a great earthquake, so that the foundations 
of the prison were shaken—all the doors 
were opened, and every one’s bands were 
loosed: he was awakened by the commo- 
tion, and when he was about to kill himself, 
supposing that the prisoners were fled, he 
was saved by the voice of one of these same 
individuals, assuring him that none had es- 
eaped. As his agitated mind hastily con- 
‘templated and compared these striking 
things, he seems to have been led to con- 

nect them all with the new God, whose 
claims and authority these men had been 
asserting. And surely the Spirit of that 
God had spoken in the agony of his soul 
and in his felt-nearness to the unseen 
eternity, and had revealed to him the soli- 
tary helplessness and emptiness of his 
heart, and had thus awakened his desire 
after a satisfying good not under the domi- 
nion of change and death, and had thus 
eaused him to open his mouth wide that it 
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might be filled. Under these impressions 
he came trembling and fell before Paul and 
Silas, and said, sirs, what must I do to be 
saved? and they said, “ believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 
And then it immediately follows that *‘ they 
spake unto him the word of the Lord;” 
that is, they explained to him the gospel 
—they told him who Jesus Christ was, and — 
what he had done for the salvation of men.” 
This was absolutely necessary—for these 
words, “ believe ou the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved,’’ however full of 
meaning to one who knows the gospel, yet 
if spoken alone and without a commentary, 
must have been absolutely unintelligible to 
a Macedonian jailer, who knew nothing at 
all about Jesus Christ. Pressed by his 
fears, he might have answered to such an 
address, ‘I will believe any thing,” but 
would this have been receiving the mes- 
sage of him who teacheth man know- 
ledge ; or could he have been enlightened _ 
or benefited in any way-by such a faith, 
or rather such a superstitious credulity ? 
Paul must have told him that the God of 
heaven and earth, the Holy One, who can- 
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not look upon iniquity, yet looketh with a 
father’s love on this lost world,—yea, that 
- he hath so loved them as to give his Son 
‘as a propitiation for their sins—that Jesus 
Christ is this Son—the image of the invi- 
sible God, the manifestation of his holy 
love; and that through his atonement a 
full.and free forgiveness is proclaimed to 
every man, and the access to God as toa 
loving father and a hearer of prayer is laid 
‘open to every man. We may suppose the 
jailer then asking, ‘but is there any thing 
that I have to do in order to entitle me to 
a participation in these privileges and 
blessings 2” And Paul answers, ‘No, 
nothing; all that you have to do is imme- 
diately to use them and enjoy them; if 
you believe this history of God’s love in 
providing so costly an atonement for the 
sins of the whole world, you will not doubt 
of his forgiveness to yourself—you, will 
know that wherever you are, you have an 
Almighty friend who will never leave you 
and never forsake you—you will ask of 
him and he will give you living water 
which will bathe your heart with gladness, 
and purify. you even‘as he is pure; -“be-: 
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lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.’”’- 

: Perhaps some of my readers may chibi” 
that the observation which I am now going 
to make is frivolous or overfine, but T am: 
myself persuaded that it is deeply import- 
ant, and I beg their attention to it. I think 
that much obscurity has arisen from con- 
sidering these words, ‘‘ believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved,” as * 
a statement of the gospel. Ifthe gospel: 
really: consists in this proclamation, “ be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved,” then to believe the gospel 
is“ to believe that those who believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ.shall be . saved.” 
Well, then, ‘“ I believe that those who be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ shall be 
saved,”—the question then comes to be, 
«“ do I believe in the Lord Jesus Christ 
myself? If Ido, 1am saved: if I do not, 
I am not saved.” ‘Then comes a doubt,’ 
‘«‘ Have I any evidence of the sincerity of 
_ my faith 2 Surely I have been very un- 
faithful to my light.” It is quite clear, that 
the mind cannot find firm footing in this 
way. It is an unravellable perplexity. But 
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that I believe in the Lord Jesus Christ ;” I 
only observe, that if he draws his hope from 
this fact of his believing, he is as far from 
the spirit of the gospel, as the man who 
rests his hope on his alms-deeds. | When- 
ever my own faith is the source of my com- - 
fort I am sure that I have an empty cistern 
to draw from. It is not in the nature of 
things that I should be able to draw peace, 
or strength, or holiness, from knowing ‘that 
I believe a fact, however true and import- 
ant that fact may be. The fact itself may 
be a comfort to me; but my knowing that 
I believe the fact, cannot be a comfort to 
me. The gospel is not * he that believeth 
shall be saved,” but itis “ God gave his 
' Son to be a propitiation for.the sins of the 
whole world.” Let the reader leisurely 
compare these two statements, and judge 
between them according to the word of 
God. If the first statement be the true 
gospel, then the gospel consists simply in a 
promise to faith. If the second be the 
true gospel, then the gospel consists in a. 
manifestation of the unutterable love of 
God to sinners of mankind. The belief of _ 
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the first, is a belief that a promise has been 
made to faith, and therefore none can draw 
comfort from it, except those who are sure 
that they have the true faith. The belief 
of the second, is a belief that God forgiveth 
sinners for the sake of Christ, and this will 
give comfort to any one who knows that 
-heis.a sinner. I hope that I have made 
my meaning clear; for the error which I 
am opposing seems to me very general, 
and a great source of disquietude. Are 
there not many who, when seeking for peace, 
inquire rather ‘* have I believed?” than 
“ hath God indeed made a propitiation for 
the sins of the whole world?” Yet surely 
this is the question; and blessed be God, 
the answer is an unchangeable answer, 
resting on the unchangeableness of God, 
and not vacillating according to the high 
or low spirits of a weak mortal. “ God 
hath given his Son to be a propitiation for 
the sins of the whole world ;” and through 
that propitiation, “ he is blotting out trans- 
gression, and no longer remembering sin.” 
This is his name for ever ; “and they who 
know his name will put their trust in him, 
for he never faileth them that seek him.” 
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This name of God is the strong tower into 
which the righteous fleeth and is safe. Oh, 
reader !. art thou in this strong tower? How 
wouldst thou feel, if it were now said: to 
thee, by a voice which thou couldst not 
mistake nor gainsay. This night thy soul 
shall be required of thee ? Oh, my brother! 
thy God loveth thee, and hath given his Son 
for thee, to be a propitiation for thy sins. He 
hath said, Look unto me and be saved,— 
Come unto me, and I will. give thee rest. 
The love from which these gifts, and pro- 
mises, and words of. kindness flow, is the 
strong tower. Wilt thou not flee into it? 
And if thou canst not,—if thine evil 
heart of unbelief will not allow thee,— 
wilt thou not cry to him who made: thy: 
heart,’ and who can new-make it, and: 
ask him to rebuke thine unbelief, and to: 
open thine eyes, and to lead thee into the 
strong tower? For, oh! it is the one 
thing needful: that tower is the secret. 
place of the Most High, the shadow of the 
Almighty ; if thou art there, although thou 
hast:no earthly friend, nor refuge, nor com- 
fort, yet thou art rich, for nothing shall se- 
parate thee from the love of God, which is 
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in Christ Jesus ; ‘and if thou art not there, 
thou art an outcast and a beggar, although 
all the crowns of the earth were at thy 
foot... Cry, then, unto him,- and take no 
rest until he conduct thee in thither,— 
though thou hast hitherto received the 
grace of God in vain, that -grace is still 
lying at thy door, and begging for admit- 
_ tance. Fear: not, therefore, to ask, and 
slack not; open thy mouth wide, and he 
will fill it. And let no one be alarmed by 
the description of those who flee into- this 
tower; they are called the “ righteous ;” 
but this means no more than what is said 
of them in the other passage—“ they that 
know thy name,—these are the right- 
eous,—they will put their trust in thee.” 
They that know that the name of God 
is “ merciful and gracious, forgiving ini- 
quity, transgression, and sin,” through 
the atonement of Christ; they that know 
that this is his zame, will put their trust in 
- him; they will flee into this name, as their 
refuge, and hiding-place, and strong tower ; 
they are the righteous; they are justified, 
or delivered from fear and distrust of God 
on account of unpardoned sin, by their 
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knowledge of this name of God; accord- 
ing to that word in Isaiah, “ By the know- 
ledge of himself shall my righteous servant 
justify nies for he shall bear their ini- 
‘quities.” He lets them know that he has 
borne their iniquities, and thus they are 
justified. And thus is the spirit of child- 
like dependence revived in them, and sus- 
tained in them. This is the manna which 
is daily rained round all our habitations. 
This is the feast of fat things to which we 
are all bidden. Oh, reader! lift’ up thy 
heart unto the Lord, and say, “ Blessed be 
thy glorious name for ever, and let the 
whole earth be filled with thy glory— 
Amen and Amen.” And oh! take heed 
to thyself that thou neglect not this. great 
salvation ; and beware, lest thou convert 
the blessing into a curse, by slighting it or 
refusing it. It is not a vain thing, it is 
thy life. If thou wouldst grow for heaven, 
. thou must live upon this food ee 
else will do. : 
«This is life eternal, to know dace the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent.”’ Eternal life is not given 
as a premium for knowing God ; the know- 
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ledge of God as revealed in Christ is e¢er- 
nal life. God is light, and the knowledge 
of God is a ray of that light; it is an ema+ 
nation of God; and the soul into which 
it enters, becomes a partaker of the divine. 
nature. We may have an atheistical know- 
ledge of God and of Christianity, as I have 
before observed,—that is, we may receive 
the doctrines, without receiving the God 
of the doctrines,—just as the philosophers 
of this world receive the doctrines of natu- 
ral science, without thinking of or receiv- 
ing the God of nature—or as men are 
continually receiving the events of life, 
without receiving God who manifests him- 
self in them. And therefore it is most ne- 
cessary to bear continually on our minds, 
that it is God that we have to do with, and 
not. a science. The most. important truth 
with regard to the doctrines of revelation 
is, that they are the manifestations: of that 
ever-present Almighty God, in whose hand 
our breath is, and whose are all our ways. 
These doctrines are lights merely to guide 
us to God; and if they serve not this pur- 
pose, they serve no purpose; they are 
channels through which that spirit ought 
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to be received into the heart, which is the 
life.of the heart; and if they bring not ua 
spirit, they do nothing. . ) Sethe 

Christianity has two fields; the one:is. 
the infinite and unchangeable character of 
God,—the other is the heart of. man; the 
first.is all light—original, uncreated light; 
the second in itself is all darkness—but it 
is created with a capacity of receiving light: 
The great object of Christianity is, to dis- 
pel the darkness of the second field, by in- 
troducing into it the light of the first. 

Man may know that there is light: in 
God’s field, and he may know something 
of the colour and the qualities of the rays. 
_of that light, and yet he may be unvisited 
by a single ray. He may know about it; 
as a man naturally blind may know about: 
material light. And all the while, though 
he reasons about it, he has it not—he is in 
darkness. But why is the heart: of man 
dark? Surely it was not so. when God 
pronounced it good. No, it was then light; 
but it was. ne merely and solely because 
it’ was open to receive the light. of God. 
The creature is all darkness when separated 
from the Creator,-when shut against him; 
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and man has separated himself from God, 

and shut out his light,—and never can he 

have light. again, until he opens his heart 

to receive the light of God. As easily may 

the eye create light for itself independent of 

the sun, as the soul of man create light.for 

itself independent of God. There is no light 

for a soul but in God; if he is not in thee, 

the light that is in thee is darkness. 

* The natural sun entering upon the polar 

regions, which have been locked up in the 

death, and frost, and darkness of their long 

‘winter, and filling all things with light, and 

life; and warmth, is but a feeble emblem of 
the entrance of the sun of righteousness on 

the cold; and dead, and dark regions of the- 
human heart; it isa land of darkness, as 

darkness itself, inhabited by lies and vain 

imaginations, and lying under the shadow 

of death; it is a chaos and a terror to it- 

self, whenever it can look upon itself. But 

no sooner does that sun enter,—no ‘sooner 

does the dead’ heart drink his quickening 
beams, but it revives ; it finds that the light 

is life,—the darkness, and the fear, and the 
frozen death are past;—there is a new 

principle’ of life imparted ; the cold and 
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torpid heart begins to open its rigid and 
shrunken veins to receive the life blood and — 
the quickening spirits which flow from him 
who is the heart and the head of the spi- 
ritual universe ; it finds that that light is 
love, and that that uncreated, and embrac- 
ing, and omnipotent love, is its joyful and 
satisfying portion through all eternity. 
« Surely the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun.” 

Each revealed perfection of God, as it 
enters the heart of man, goes to form a 
part of the Christian character, and is ne- 
cessary to the filling up of that character. 
The full character is a cordial, and de- 
lighted, and intelligent sympathy with the 
whole will of God. But we must know 
God, in order thus to sympathize with him; 
for we cannot sympathize with what we 
know not, and believe not. Wemay know 
and believe many things, without sympa- 
thizing with them; but no man can know 
or believe in God, without sympathizing 
with him. For he that does not know God 
as the light, and the life, and the portion 
of his: soul, knows not God; and he that 
knows this, cannot but sympathize with 
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him. This full sympathy, then, is the full 
receiving of the revealed will, and thoughts, 
and purposes of God; it is the casting out 
of self to make room for God; it is the 
‘being cut off from our own root, and the 
being grafted on the root of God; it is the 
spirit of affectionate dependence. 

“ This is life eternal to know thee,. the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent,”—that is, to know God as 
_ revealed in Christ,—to know him in his 
relation to sinners. It is to know his pur- 
pose of destroying the works of the devil 
through the work of the Redeemer ; it is 
to know the tenderness of his love, and the 
freeness of it; it is to know him as the 
prodigal knew his father, when he felt his 
arms about him; and it is at the same time 
to know, that the grand object of this love 
is the eradication of evil. | 

_ And “ this is life eternal,”’ saith the faith- 
ful and true witness ; it is a living principle 
then, and not a mere notion; it is a parti- 
cipation of the life of God; it is an indwell- 
ing of the Spirit of God. He is the foun- 
tain of eternal life, and there is no other 


fountain. The Saviour complained, “ Ye 
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will not come unto me, that ye might have . 
life.” There was-but one life, and~ one 
dispenser of that life in the whole universe, 
yet they would not come to him for it. 
Oh! if they had: known the gift of God, 
and who it was that offered it to them, they 
would have asked, and he would have Bie 
en them eternal life. . ; 
- Life eternal does not consist in knowing 
that-there is a God and that there is a Sa- 
viour, but in knowing God and in know- 
ing the Saviour, as a child knows his fa- 
ther, as a friend knows his friend. . When 
man discovers that his Creator, the foun- 
tain of eternity, the fountain of his being 
and of all being, in whom ‘and by whom 
he lives, and thinks, and feels—who per- 
vades, and sustains his soul and his body 
in all their parts—who ever is and ever 
must be essentially present in every faculty 
and capacity of his nature, without whom 
nothing lives, nothing happens, nothing is’ 
done through all worlds—in whom, as in 
their one root, all the varieties of things 
are united, and from whom, as from their 
one root, they all grow—when he discovers 
that this great one, this mystery which con- 
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_tains and binds in and animates the uni- 
verse, has a love for him passing thought 
as well as utterance; a love that led him 
to take on himself the human nature, that 
he-might suffer and groan and die for him, 
- —when he discovers that he did this that he 
might live for ever in the knowledge and 
fellowship of his holy love, dwelt in by him, 
and animated by his Spirit, and filled with 
his fulness, with his light, and love, and 
joy—Oh ! then the darkness is past and the 
true light is come. He hath found: the 
pearl of eternity, the pearl of great price ; 
he knows the meaning of that word, “ he 
that hath the Son hath life;” he hath 
found the pearl, and for joy thereof he 
goeth and ‘selleth all that he hath and 
buyeth it. 

‘But he must sell all that he has in order 
to possess this pearl. Nothing less than all 
will-serve. And yet the pearl is a free 
gift. What then is meant by saying that 
the merchantman who had found it went 
and sold all that he had and bought it ? 
The meaning is, that there is no room for 
it in a heart which is occupied by other 
things—and he who would possess it, must. 
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make room for it. It is not and cannot be 
enjoyed unless it fillthe heart. It must be 
the first and the last,—the object of the 
thoughts and the affections and the desires. 
The pearl of great price is eternal life—it 
is the love of God reigning in the heart,— 
it is the being grafted on the true vine. | 
Now eternal life has no fellowship with a 
sensual, selfish, worldly life, and the love 
of God cannot reign in the heart whilst . 
self still reigns there, disposing of the af- 
fections according to its own will; and 
the soul cannot be grafted on the true vine 
unless it be first cut off from its own root. 
All, therefore, that we have to sell is self, 
and this must be sold before we can possess, 
the pearl. Whilst self continues to be the do- 
minant principle with us, we may hear of God 
by the hearing of the ear—we may read and 
reasonand talkabout him—we may have our 
feelings andimaginations strongly excited by 
the ideas which we have formed of him—but. 
he is not owr God, he is not the portion of 
our souls. There is no room for him there,, 
as there was no room for him in the inn 
when he was born into our nature and our 
world. Yet let no one think that his bu- 
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siness is first to cast out self, and then to 
look for this pearl; the knowledge of the 
value of the pearl is the instrument in the 
hand of God by which self, the strong man 
armed, is cast out, and it is the only in- 
strument. They that know the name of 
God will put their trust in him—and they 
who know the value of the pearl will sell 
all that they have and buy it. But they 
that know not the name of God cannot 
trust in him, and they that know not the 
value of the pearl cannot part with any 
thing so dear as se/f, in order to make 
room for it. They keep self, and in keep- 
ing self, they refuse the pearl. Is self 
then, yet reigning in us? Let us not de- 
ceive ourselves by vain words. We have 
yet neither part nor lot in the matter, and 
our religion is nothing else than Simon’s 
traffic, who would have purchased the 
Holy Ghost, to flatter and pamper self. 
Whilst we continue thus we are strangers 
to the covenant of promise—we are without 
home, or hope, or Godin the world. But the 
love of God is still lying at our door, and 
the ear of God is still open to our cry, and 
the sighing of the prisoner comes before 
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him: he waiteth to be gracious, and he 
delighteth in mercy. Yet is the dan- 
ger imminent, for every hour of delay: 
strengthens self, and confirms the oppo- 
sition of the heart against God. Let 
us consider how we shall estimate the 
- pearl when we come to die, and how we: 
shall estimate self—Oh! we know well 
that at that hour we shall be ready to give: 
ten thousand times ten thousand worlds, 
if we had them, for one smile of the face 
of God, for one good hope of eternal life.: 
And if such a smile and: such a hope be 
worth so much at that hour, why should: 
they be less worth at this hour? Aé: this: 
hour, reader—for: canst thou say what an 
hour may bring forth ? Canst thou assure 
thyself that thou hast an hour to live? 
There are thousands at this moment with-, 
in an hour of death, and of these there are’ 
many who have no more thought of it than. 
thou hast. And certainly dive hour is not 
far off—and then comes eternity. Oh! 
then is there any madness equal to the 
madness of neglecting the soul, and the 
favour of God, and spending thy short un- 
certain hour here in treasuring up for thy- 
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self regrets and fears against the hour of 
death, and misery for the life to come? Is 
it not. madness in an immortal being to 
leave eternity entirely out of his account 
of existence, when, in truth, it is the only 
thing in his existence which is worth 
thinking of ? Neglect not'the pearl, for it 
is a pearl of great price—it is the immor- 
tal life, and health, and hope of the soul ; 
and what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul? We must have such a religion as 
will stand by us at the hour of death, and 
prepare us for our Lord’s summons, else 
we may be as well without a religion. We 
must have a religion which will cast out 
self, and which will make us hasten unto 
the day of Christ, and long for his appear- 
ing, and conform us t6 his likeness, Such 
a religion, and such a religion alone, is the 
pearl of great Sag gate one thing needful 
‘e a sinner. 

Oh! that we felt its nalts and the free- 
ness and the fulness of the love which 
presses it on our acceptance, and that our 
hearts would open to receive it! But even 
when all this is in some degree felt, the 
evil is, that the heart tries to make it its 
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own work—it does not like to be a mere 
receiver, and this introduction of self shuts 
the door. Hence it is that many are call- 
ed, but few chosen; many hear the mes- 
sage, and are glad to hear of a deliverance — 
from pain, and sorrow, and death, but 
when they find that self must be cast out 
before this deliverance can come in, by 
and bye they are offended. The happiness 
of self and the happiness of God are two 
structures that cannot stand together, for 
there are materials in the heart only for 
one, and therefore, to build the one, the 
other must be pulled down. This is what 
the natural man cannot receive. This is 
work for him who made us; and before 
God gives the pearl to any man, he lets him 
feel well that the acquisition of it is not his 
own work. He shuts in all under unbelief, 
that all may feel themselves mere depend- 
ents upon mercy—sovereign mercy. 

We know that God is love, and that his 
thoughts towards man have been thoughts 
of love from everlasting. But his dispensa- 
tions in the meantime are far above, out of 
our sight. How is it that one is made a 
partaker of eternal life, and that another 
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goes on in wilful blindness to the grave ? 
He giveth not an account of his doings. 
Let us humble ourselves in the dust before 
him—we are of yesterday and know no- 
thing. The Judge of all the earth will do 
right.’ But this we can understand, that at 
each door he has laid down the gift of his 
Son, and in him the gift of all things; to 
each creature he has given the privilege of 
prayer, and the promise of the Spirit to 
those who ask him, of that Spirit who will 
open the heart to receive and understand 
the gift of the Saviour, and thus restore the 
prodigal to his place in his Father's house. 
The appeals that God makes to every 
man, through the occasional misgivings of 
conscience and the appointments of pro- 
vidence, and especially through that sense 
of the weariness and unsatisfactoriness and 
hopelessness of life which forces itself 
upon him when he is not under the imme- 
diate exciting influence of some particular 
object, are all urgent invitations to prayer, 
and to seek that good from the Creator 
which has in vain been sought from the 
creature. Why is the world such a scene 
as it is? Why is life such a scene? Think 
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for a moment of the loathsome sin and the 


loathsome misery which cover the. crowded 


population of our cities, and overspread, 
in many instances, immense regions of 
the earth. It is.a festering and putrifying 


evil, which defies all human skill, and _ 
power, and benevolence to cure it. And 


think of the better regulated sin and the 
better disguised misery which poison the 
more decent or the more refined portions 


of the species. The bitter root of all this 


is that self has taken the place of God in 
man’s heart. And thus there is no com- 
mon centre by which men might be united 
to each other, for all follow, each man his 
own se/f, and there are as many centres as 
there are individuals. And there is no 
true order in the individual any more than 
in the mass, for the key-stone of the mind 
is gone.. For the only common centre of 


men is God, and love to him is the only 


common principle which can unite them 


to each other. And as God is the com-. 
mon centre of the whole moral world, so- 
he is the key-stone of, the arch in each in-: 


dividual mind. And thus the “ fool who 
hath said i in his heart there: is. no God,” 
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‘hath chosen as his portion a restless misery 
within and a tumultuous strife without. 
Is not this man’s state in the world? 
Whither can we turn for hope and con- 
solation in such circumstances but unto 
our Creator? Our revolt from him is the 
very spring and source of the evil, and 
our cure lies only in our return to him. 
Oh! that each heart might hear and an- 
swer to that voice, “* Return unto me, for 
I have redeemed you.” ‘* Look unto me,” 
and be ye saved all the ends of the earth.” 
We must look, we must believe, we must 
receive the truth of God, else we cannot 
be saved. Not that looking at, ‘or believ- 
ing, or receiving any thing, is rewarded by 
salvation, but because God is truth, and 
in order to receive God into our souls, we 
must receive the truth. God knocks at 
our door under the form of the truth. He 
comes near to us in the manifestation of 
his'love and the proclamation of a pardon. 
But a pardon unreceived ‘can no more save 
the soul than a medicine unreceived can 
cure the body. The light may shine with- 
out, but if the eyes be shut against it, all: 
within is darkness. Salvation does ‘not 
K 
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consist in the removal of a penalty or pu- 
nishment, but in dying unto self and living 
unto. God—in being made one with the 
Father and the Son—in having one mind, 
one will, one spirit with God. Salvation 
is the truth of God, abiding richly and ef- 
ficiently in the soul, and how can truth en~ 
ter the heart, but by being believed ? Sal- 
vation is thus by faith, and by faith alone, 
that is, it is the effect produced on the 
heart by the truth of God believed. 
‘Sanctification and salvation are all one, 
and the great High Priest praysthus—Sancti- 
fythemthroughthy truth; thy wordis truth. 
Knowledge is truth in the understanding, 
sanctification is truth inthe will and the 
affections ; it is choosing, and estimating, 
and, loving things according to truth; and 
it. can enter the will and the affections only 
through the understanding. . Therefore it 
is that souls are sanctified: only through 
tyuth. And Christianity is just truth, 
for there is. nothing arbitrary: in Chris- 
tianity. .We are not called upon to be- 
lieve any thing merely for the sake of be-» 
lieving it, or merely in obedience to the’: 
command, of a Being more powerful than’ 
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ourselves, and on whose will our happiness 
depends. Christianity explains the true 
relation between the Creator and: the erea- 
ture—it ascribes the evil that is in the 
world to the breach of that relation on the 
part of the creature, and it declares the 
means by which God purposes to heal the 
breach, and to bring out of this foul stain 
a higher manifestation of his own charac- 
ter, and a higher holiness and happiness to 
the restored race, as well as to all the rest 
of the spiritual family. The intelligent be: 
lief of these things is the way by which we 
may enter into sympathy with the: mind; 
and will, and purposes of God, and’ thug 
it is that faith is the natural and neeessary 
way by which manis to be. reunited to God, 
for reunion with God and a renewed sym: 
pathy with his will and plaae are ie 
and the ‘same thing. 

The great High Priest atdye: Stance 
them through thy truth ; thy word is truth.” 
The truth istheinstrument, but it is the God 
of the truth who works. In fact, the “ word” 
is. not truth to our souls unless(God be per- 
ceived in it. .Whilst it lies in our minds 
asa mere knowledge or system of theology, 
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it is.of no profit to us—it is a body without % 


a soul; not that it is so in itself, but it is 
so to. us, so long as we do not make it a 
channel of communion with God. If we 
would have our souls really fed by the 
word, we must get it fresh from the mouth 
of God himself, and we must get it daily, 
for, like the manna in the wilderness, it 
will not keep.’ We must receive it in the 
spirit.of dependence, we must ask for it 
till he gives it—-we must open our-mouths 
wide till he fills them. 

_.“Sanctify them through thy truth; » thus 
our High Priest prayed and prays washer 
ceasing; and it is sweet, when the soul is dry 
and comfortless, and cannot pray with any 
fervour of feeling, to sit down at his feet, and 
say amen to his prayer. And oh! what high 
things will the soul hear that sits there, and 


with what high things will its amen mingle?. 


Hear some of them,—* Neither pray I for 
these alone, but for them also which shall 
believe on me through their word, that 
they all may be one,.as thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in thee; that they also .may 
be one in us. . And the glory which thou 
gavest me, I have given them, that they 
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may be one, even as we are one. I in 
them, and thou in me; that they may 
be made perfect in one.” ‘ Father, I will 
that they also whom thow hast given me 
be with me where I am, that they may be- 
hold my glory,” and “that the love where- 
with thou hast loved me may be in them, 
and I in them.” He who prayeth thus is 
he whom the Father heareth alway—it ‘is 
he who is the head over all things to his 
church. Will not the soul that hears this 
say with David, * who am I, and what is 
my house? and what can I say more unto 
thee? yet now, O Lord God, thou art that 
God, and thy words are true, and thou 
hast promised ‘this goodness unto thy ser- 
vant, and now, O Lord God, the word 
that thou hast spoken concerning thy ser- 
vant, establish it for Sani and dé as thou 
hast said.” 

It is very profitable and delightful to eae 
‘the psalms in this same spirit, regarding 
them as the confessions, and prayers, and 
praises, and hopes, and assurances, which 
the great High Priest presents to the Father 
in the name af his church. The soul that 
joins in this worship of the upper sanctuary 
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must pray with confidence,—it cannot ' 
doubt of an answer,—it knows that it has 
the petitions which it asks, because it asks 
according to the will of God, and through 
the mouth of the all-prevailing intercessor. 
This is indeed profitable for the soul, for 
thus it learns-a holy familiarity with hea 
ven,—it becomes one of that great multi+ 
tude which no man can number,—and as 
it sees and feels more of the privilege of 
being united to Christ and to his body, it 
learns more and more to’ loathe the con- 
tractedness and littleness of self and indivi- 
duality, and to pant after a full participa 
tion in that free spirit, which is the Spirit 
of God, and the qutehemits fosetai oh the 
universal family. 

Perhaps some of my ieee as: they 
look back on the views which I have been 
laying before them, may refer me at once 

to this very 17th chapter of John, ‘from 
which I have been making these most 
comforting quotations, as a complete re- 
futation of all that I have said on the 
universality of the love of God, and of the 
pardon through the sacrifice of Christ, 
For in that prayer, our Lord only’ prays 
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afterwards become believers. But there 
is no inconsistency here. The circumstan- 
ces of the disciples at the time, and thé 
character of the prayer itself fully explain 
the limitations in it. The disciples were 
at that moment, without knowing it, on the 
very brink of a most tremendous event, 
which was to shake all their high hopes of 
their master’s success, and which was at 
first sight to appear the complete triumph 
of the world over his cause. He had all 
along been forewarning them of this event, 
and particularly as it came near its accom- 
plishment; but their eyes were holden that 
they should not see the truth, yet still he 
continued to prepare them for it; he at 
last distinctly told them, that he was to suf- 
fer at the feast which was just about to be 
celebrated, and now that he sees their hearts 
dejected by the intelligence, he has recourse 
to another mode of encouragement and 
consolation ; he prays in their hearing for 
them to the Father,—and in his prayer he 
speaks as the high priest over the house of 
God above, and thus he draws their thoughts 
and expectations past the present sorrow, 
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and. fixes them on that future triumph and 
glory which should be the consequence of 
his sufferings, and_which should be for a 
praise, and a rest, and a joy, to his people 
for ever and ever. ‘They were. soon to 
stand i in need of a very special and very - 
strong consolation, and so he gave it them; 
he let them know that he bore their indi- 
vidual names on his heart before his Fa- 
ther. They were soon to see him crucified 
by the world, and thence learn to. dread 
the world as their own enemy ; he there- 
fore prayed for them, as distinct from the 
world, and that they might be kept from 
the evil that is in the world.» They had 
heard, that he had come to seek and to 
save the lost; but they needed, in. this, 
their extremity, something more. precise, 
more exclusive, more directly applicable to 
themselves, and to none else, and he did 
not withhold it from them. He therefore 
began his intercession with a prayer for 
them individually ; but he did not: end it 
so; he proceeded, as high priest, to em- 

brace all who should afterwards believe on 
him through their word; and by doing this, 
hegave to his then little flock an encouraging 
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“assurance that their numbers should be in- 
creased, at the same time thathe bequeathed 
“an enduring consolation to all who, at-any 
“period of the world, should put their trust in 
‘him. He does not then appear in this prayer 
‘as the Saviour of sinners, or as the propitia- 
‘tion for the sins of the:whole world; -but 
-as the elder brother of his disciples, sida as 
‘the‘head and high priest over the church 
-of God. — All are invited to come into the 
‘temple, and ‘the access is open to all, but 
‘the high priest intercedes only for ‘those 
who enter. The names and titles of Christ 
are all relative. He is the shepherd of his 
sheep: he is the head of his body: he is 
the high priest of his church: he is the 
Sibson of sinners: he is the ‘propitiation 
for the sins of the world. He came to seek 
and to save the lost; he came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance. 
He invites all ‘to come into the temple’; 
but those who listen not to his call, remain 
without, lost in the death of sin. - They 
enter not into the church of Christ. Heis 
neither théir head nor high priest. They 
have’ no'part in’ his intercessions Whilst 
those who ‘do listen ‘to him, and whose. 
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héarts ‘are opened to receive his message 
of love; do in that véry message receive a 
new life; that love becomes their life,— 

they become members of his body, and 
partakers of that divine life, of ‘which the 
fountain is in him. - He is their head and 
representative with the Father; and as he 
is their-righteousness, so he is their-inter- 
cessor. He is not the righteousness. of 
those who do not believe in him,—and this 
‘not from his unwillingness, but because it 
is impossible,—for he cannot be the confi= 
dence of those who do not confide in him, 
as he cannot be the nourishment of those 
who do not feed on him. Soalso he is not 
the high priest of those who are’ not his 
people, who are not the members of his 
church and of his ‘body ; because he can- 
not be the organ of those who are not par- 
takers of his life; he cannot present the 
prayers of those who do not pray, nor the 
offerings of those who offer nothing. As 
the Saviour of sinners, he says, ‘Come 
unto me all ye that are weary and heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” And as 
the Saviour also, he prays, ‘‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 
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But, as the high priest, he says, “I pray — 
for them, | pray not for the world, but for 
those whom thou hast given me, for they | 
are thine, and all mine are thine, and thine 
are mine, and I am glorified in them.” Hé 
is their organ of communication with-the 
Father ;.they are one with him ; their life 
is wholly derived from him 3 ‘hele prayers 
are the breathings of his Spirit within them, 
and he presents them with acceptance be+ 
fore the Father. Let us not then lose the 
comfort or enjoyment of this prayer, by 
supposing that it marks any limitation of 
the Saviour’s love; it does not belong to 
him, as the seeker and. saver of the lost, 
but as the organ of those who are partakers 
of his life, and the members of his body: 
Let the believer read it with great joy, for 
it is now making in his behalf, and it is 
always heard anil always answered; and 
let the unbeliever, as he reads it, compare’ 
his own hopes for time and for eternity, 
with the hopes of the least of those who 
are prayed for in it; and let him be urged 
to flee from wrath, and to take refuge in 
this ark of the covenant of ibis bids true 
temple of the living God; and let him 
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know that he has but to admit that love of 
God, which has been long knocking-at the 
door of his heart, in order to his being 
himself admitted within this — sagneds in- 
closure. 

_ This sacred inclosure is the true asicl the 
true Zoar, the true city of refuge, and its 
gates stand open continually to admit.all. 
who will be persuaded to come in, and 
there is no safety out of it. This is the 
_ strong habitation whereunto we may con- 
tinually resort. Reader, ponder the last 
‘words of the prayer,—‘ O righteous Fa- 
ther, the world hath not known thee, but 
I have known thee, and these have known 
that thou hast sent me; and I have declar- 
ed unto them thy name, and will declare 
it, that the love wherewith thou hast loved 
me, may be in them, and I in them.” You 
see. that the great end and olject of God’s 
doings, and eae sufferings for man, is 
that the love of God, even ‘that very love 
with which the Father loveth the Son may 
be in man, and abide in him, and unite 
him to God for ever and ever. It was: for 
this that Jesus Christ hath declared, doth 
declare, and will declare—the name of 


-God—the holy love of God—the unwearied 
compassion of God. He declares this name 
of God, that it. may become. a new life in 
man—a life unsubject to sin, or sorrow, or 
death—a life which is nothing else than a 
stream flowing from, and continually sup- 
plied from’ that eternal fountain of. holy 
love whichis in God. He.does not declare 
this name, that men may amuse themselves 
by talking about it, or reasoning about it, 
but that they may be one with the Father 
and the Son. It is not by philosophy or 
speculation that we can know God, but 
by the desire of the heart after him, by the 
opening of the heart to receive him, by the 
spirit of prayer. xcept ye receive the 
kingdom of heaven as a little child, ye shall 
in no wise enter therein. ‘There is no true 
religion, except the holy love of God abid- 
-ing in the heart; and there is no heresy so 
great as the want of it. God can only be 
known by love, according to what the be- 
loved disciple saith, ‘‘he that loveth not, 
knoweth not God, for God is love.” 

‘It is a question which I have often heard 
asked—‘ do you think that the belief of 
such or such a doctrine, or of such or such 
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a view of a doctrine, is essential to salva- 
tion?” ‘This question always seems to me 
to indicate a mistake in the mind of the 
asker, as'to the nature of salvation.. The 
heart which truly loves God asits good and 
its portion, has got salvation ; for salvation 
is the love of the heart for God. Any be- 
lief which produces this love, is consistent 
with salvation ; and any belief which does 
not and cannot produce this love, ‘is incon- 
sistent with salvation: Butlet no one mis- 
take. It is quite possible. to love a God, 
who after all may not be the true God, 
but a mere idol of the imagination. God 
has told us himself in his word what he is, 
and what he has done, so that we may 
know him and love him in his true charac- 
ter. If we love God for something that he 
is not,—as, for example, for a good natured 
indifference whether his creatures are holy 
or not,—we_-do not love God, but a lie. A 

true knowledge of God is necessary to a 
' true love of God, as it is only a true love 
of God which can produce conformity to 
the true will of God in the heart of the 
creature. The evil, then, of taking up a 
wrong doctrine, or a wrong view of a 
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doctrine, does ‘not lie in this—that God 
punishes a man for not believing oneé.thing 
more than another; but in this—that it 
interferes with the great purpose of reli. 
gion, viz. that the love of God, and the 
Christ of God, may abide in the heart of 
man, conforming his mind and will to the 
mind and will ie God. 

- The world hath not known thee, bux I 
have known thee.” Oh, infinite knowledge, 
the knowledge of the Father. by the Son} | 
But we may have our share in this won- 
drous knowledge. ‘No man knoweth the 
Son but the Father, neither knoweth any 
man the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” 
And the Son of God has declared his Fa- 
ther’s name, and will declare it; he is 
standing and knocking at the door; we 
have not to ascend into heaven, nor to 
descend into the deep to find him; he is 
very nigh thee, and he longs to reveal the 
Father to thee, and to give thee that know- 
ledge which is life eternal. ! 

And! it is through the Bible read in the 
sais of prayer, that he chiefly communi- 
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‘cates ‘this knowledge. <‘* Thy word is 
‘truth. This is our Urim and Thummim, 
which will tell us what is the mind of God 
in all things. We need not be ignorant of 
God’s will or ‘counsel, whilst we have a 
‘Bible to consult. We often place much 
‘importance on having the advice of parti- 
cular personsin whose judgment and friend- 
ship we have confidence, and we have great 
pleasure in asking and hearing their opi- 
nions. Alas! what can they tellus? What 
can they do for us? ‘Why should we not 
go to God, and consult him rather ? 
Reader, do you believe that the Bible ‘is 
the word of God? and: that God spoke it 
for this very purpose, that by it he might 
direct, and support, and comfort’ man in 
his journey through time to eternity? “And 
do you not need direction, or support,.or 
comfort ? And if you do, will you not go 
to the Bible to seek it? Where else can 
you expect it? We are so accustomed to 
the sight of a Bible, that it ceases to be a 
miracle to us. It is printed just like other 
books, and so we are apt to forget that it is 
not justlike other books. Butthere isnothing 


in the world like it, or comparable to it. 
The sun in the firmament is nothing to it, 
if it be really— what it assumes to be—an 
actual direct communication from God to 
man. Take up your Bible with this idea, 
and look at it, and wonder at it. Itisa 
treasure of unspeakable value to. you, for 
it contains a special message of love and 
tender mercy from God to your soul. Do 
you wish to converse with God? Open it 
and read. And, at the same time, look to 
him who speaks to you in it, and ask him 
to give you an understanding heart, that 
you may not read in vain, but that the 
word may be in you, as good seed in good 
ground bringing forth fruit unto eternal 
life.. Only take care not to separate God 
from the Bible. Read it in the secret of 
God’s presence, and receive it from his 
lips, and feed upon it, and it will be to -you 
as it was to Jeremiah, the joy and rejoicing 
of your heart. ‘The best advice which any 
one friend can give to another, is that he 
should consult God; and the best turn that_ 
any book can do to its reader, is to ssid 
him to the Bible. 
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Let us seek to know more of the Bible; 
but, in doing so, let us remember, that 
however much we may add by-study to our 
knowledge of the book, we have just so 
much true knowledge of God as we have 
love of him, and no more. QOur continual 
prayer ought to be, that our true notions 
may become true feelings, and that our or- 
thodoxy and theology may become holy 
love and holy obedience. ‘This is the re- 
ligion of eternity ; and the religion of eter- 
nity is the only religion for us—for yet a 
few days, and we shall be in eternity. 

Men are apt to think, that religion is 
just’ one of the many duties of life, and that 
it ought to have its own time and its own 
place like the others—and they set apart 
for it churches, and Sundays, and certain 
other occasions,—and having done so 
much for it, they seem to consider it an 
intruder, if it appears out of these limits. 
Thus we know, that although the autho- 
rity of God, and the inspiration ‘of the 
Bible are nominally acknowledged in this 
country, yet any one who, in the great de- 
liberative assemblies of the nation, for ins 
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stance, should quote the Bible as a reasori 
for giving his vote one way or another, 
would be generally regarded either as a 
fanatic or a hypocrite.. The introduction of 
such a book, or such an authority, would 
be considered almost as great an impro- 
priety, as the introduction of a band of 
music. Now, religion is not just oné 
of the many duties of life; it is itself a 
life; it is the taking a man off from his 
own root, and grafting him on God, as the 
new root of all his thoughts, and desires, 
and doings. And as the sap of the root cir- 
culates through every branch, and twig, and 
leaf of the tree,—so the love of God, which 
is the sap of this new spiritual root, ought 
to circulate through every thought, and 
desire, and action of the man. If a man 
were truly .religious, he would judge of 
every thing by the light of God’s will; 
and this will of God would be given as the 
reason of his judgment, whenever he was 
asked for his reason. And amongst those 
who, not nominally, but really acknowledg- 
ed the authority of God, such a reason 
would be considered as the only good rea- 
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son which could be given. God is not 
really acknowledged in any country where 
his authority cannot. be appealed to as a 
ground of judgment or of action, without 
exciting astonishment. I mention this, as 
a striking feature in the public character of 
the nation. The same men who would 
scout the mention of the Bible in one place, 
would have no objection to it in another ; 
they go to church, and even to Bible and 
Missionary Societies perhaps. All. that 
they insist on is, that religion should keep 
its own place. They know it only as a 
decency; they do not know it as the great 
truth,—the paramount relation of their 
being,—as that which, according as it is 
present or absent, determines the character 
of every thought, word, and. action, to be 
‘either right or wrong essentially. 

Itisa siall thing to me, says the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, to be Judged of you, or of 
man’s day. The expression is remarkable 
—man’s day. This is man’s day; man 
looks now at things, and judges of them 
by the light of his own self-will, and. his 
jndenient ale current, and is little ques- 
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tioned. It was by man’s day that the 
Jusr Gu the anointed of the Father, 
was rejected and condemned—and those 
who judge according to man’s day, do 
‘still continue to reject and condemn him. 
But there is another day coming—the 
day of the Lord,—and by the light of 
that’day all the judgments of man’s day 
shall be judged. Man’s judgments shall 
pass away with man’s day; but the judg. 
ment of the Lord shall stand, for the day 
of the Lord: is eternity. A man may live 
even here in the light of God’s day;: for 
many rays of that light are sent down inte 
this world: there is much of it in the con- 
science; the Bible is full of it, and God. 
answers prayer by the communications of 
it, And that light shows things as they 
are, for it shows them as God sees them, 
and it.shows things as they always will be, 
for it is the light of eternity. That light 
shows God to be.the only satisfying: por- 
tion of the soul, and-he who lives in that 
light chooses God for his portion. The 
light of man’s day shows nothing but the 
perishing things of'time as a:portion, and he 
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who lives in that light can choose no other 
portion. Now, judge of these two men, as 
death approaches them; the one feels that 
in leaving this world he is leaving his por- 
tion, and all that he knows or dreams of 
good for ever; the other knows that he is 
going to the full enjoyment of his portion, 
—of that portion which he has chosen here, 
and tasted to be good, but which he cannot 
fully enjoy, whilst he is encompassed with 
the body of his humiliation. To the one, 
all his thoughts are about to perish; to 
the other, all his thoughts are about to se 
accomplished. 

_ So life and death are set before every 
man. God makes a general proclamation 
of love and compassion to the whole race ; 
and they who hear it rejoice for the conso- 
lation. He declares that Jesus Christ has 
been made a propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world, and he commands all men to 
believe that their sins are atoned for by 
that propitiation ; for John says that they 
who do not'believe this make God a liar. 
God proclaims over the whole world “ re- 
turn unto me ye backsliding children ;” 
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and every one who hears his voice answers, 
‘J will arise and go to my Father.” This 
love of God, this ciieteenwaee this invita- 
tion is universal, and altogether independ- 
ent of man’s belief or unbelief, but it does 
man no good, unless it enters into his 
heart, and becomes the principle of a new 
life. within him; and that:it cannot do, .ex- 
cept it is believed. This proclamation of 
free unconditional mercy, manifested. in 
the gift of Christ to be a propitiation for 
the sins of the whole world, is the blessed 
gospel of the grace of God—and it hath 
* appeared unto all men, teaching us, that, 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, and righteously, and 
godly in this present evil world, looking 
unto the blessed hope and glorious appear- 
ing of our great God and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ.”’ 

‘The gospel is a message - of |: sical free 
ail unbounded love, and yet no message 
ever came to man which required him to 
make such sacrifices. But this is in the- 
very nature of the thing. The receiver of 
a free and generous kindness cannot but 
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the continued supply of divine grace. He 
is to learn, that he can be nothing but.a 
receiver ; that his strength consists in the 
strength of God, communicated to him 
from moment to moment; that he has 
nothing of his own which is. good, and 
never wilt have ; and: that his spiritual per- 
fection and blessedness consist in his being 
a receiver of God—of God’s life, and love, 
and light,—in his being a branch on the 
true vine, and not a plant on his own root. 
Let him live in the spirit of dependence, 
and the spirit of pray and listen to that 
word, ** Abide in me.’ 

The Apostle James says, Conné: it 
all joy when you fall into divers trials, 
for the ‘trial of your faith giveth it en- 
durance ;” that is, works the divine prin- 
eiple into the very substance of the mind. 
This surely is the great purpose of pro- 
vidence in the appointment of events 
with regard to individuals. Not a spar- 
row: falleth to the ground without God, 
and not an event happens without a parti- 
cular reference to the state and character 
ef the person te whom it happens. We 
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have thus every day of our lives many direct 
and special messages from God to our souls, 
_ They are. messages from God, and surely 
we show him small respect, if we treat his 
messages as trifling things. They are full 
of importance, they are opportunities given 
to us of dying unto self, and living unto - 
God, and holding communion with him. 
In every one of them God says to us, ‘ seek 
ye my face,”’ and we ought to be ever ready 
with our answer, “ thy face, Lord, will we 
seek.”? - With what an awakenedness of 
attention should we live, if .we- really be- 
lieved that every event is a voice from God, 
and.an opportunity of dying unto self, 
which cannot be neglected without great 
guilt, and great loss to our souls. My dear 
reader, allow. me to repeat this to you. 
Every event that happens to us strengthens 
either the love of God or the principle of 
self within us, because on every event we 
exercise our judgment or our feelings, and 
this we must do either according to the 
will of God, or according to our own will. 
_. Thus we-can never stand still for a mo- 
ment—there is no rest from the conflict— 
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we are continually taking part either with 
God or against God. There are but two 
ways in which man can walk towards eter- 
nity—the narrow way which leads to life, 
and the broad way which leads to destruc- 
tion. . The first is the way of self-forgetting 
and God-pleasing—the second is the way 
of self-pleasing and God-forgetting. In one 
or other of these ways every man is walk- 
ing. He is either resisting self or not. He 
‘may be doing nothing decidedly wrong, ac- 
cording to the world’s estimate of duty, 
but unless he is systematically denying 
himself, and taking up his cross daily, he 
cannot be Christ’s disciple; for there is no 
room for Christ’s love in a heart which re- 
fuses to give up self. Oh! if we felt as 
we ought that that only is* good which 
draws us near to God, and that self is in- 
deed the great bar which divides us from 
God and keeps us at a distance from him ; 
how easily should we be reconciled to those 
events which cross and thwart the principle 
of self, seeing that they weaken the bar 
which separates us from God, our only real 
good—we should then know that thefé is 
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_ no evil but sin, and. that every thing else 
must be a blessing, if itis received in the 
Spirit of prayer. We are apt to lay our 
own faults upon events, and to think that 
if our circumstances had:been more favour- 
able, as we call it; we should have been 
more religious, or more peaceful, or more 
spiritually-minded. The Apostle James 
meets all such complaints in this way. 
* Let no man say when he is tempted, I 
am tempted of God,: for God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any 
man, but every man is tempted when he 
is drawn away of his own lust and enticed. 
Then when lust hath conceived it bringeth 
forth sin, and sin when it is finished, bring- 
eth forth death. Do not err, my beloved 
brethren in this matter—every appoint- 
ment ts gracious in its intention, and divine- 
ly fitted for tts purpose, and cometh down 
from the Father of lights, with whom there 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
ing.”* Practical religion consists in seeing 


* It seems to me quite clear, that the Apostle does 
not mean to say, as translators in general have sup- 


posed, that every good gi : and every perfect. gift is 
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God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in every thing, and in expecting a blessing 
from him in every thing, and in being more 


from above. Nobody is disposed to question this,— 
and besides, it makes nothing at all for the argument 
which he is holding. . He had said, that we ought to 
count it all joy, when we fall, into divers trials, be- 
cause the trial of our faith increased its strength. 
Then he supposes some one objecting: Yes, but there 
are events, which, by leading us into sin, weaken 
instead of strengthening our faith. It, evidently 
would be no answer to such an objection to say, 
“every good gift, and every perfect gift is from 
above ; for the objector might reply, ‘‘I have no 
doubt of that—but the bad gifts—the events which 
lead me into sin—come from above also, or at least 
are not prevented from coming, by the power above ; 
and it is of these bad gifts that | am speaking at pre- 

sent, and not of the good ones. The true interpre- 
tation of the Apostle’s words precisely meets this ob- 
jection. ‘T'here are no bad gifts—no bad events,— 

“ every appoiniment is gracious in tts design,.and 
divinely fitted for that design. All events are fitted 
‘for exercising and strengthening the faith of those to 
whom they are sent, and they. have been selected by 
infinite love and infinite wisdom for this object. Man 
may neglect or misuse them; but let him not presume 
to say, I am tempted of God:” he is, himself to 
blame ;.he may have cast away an opportunity. of 
growing for heaven—he may have converted a bless- 
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concerned as to the spiritual improvement 
which we may draw from every event which 
befals us, than as to the nature of the event 

hy Se ' * 


‘ing into a curse, but the appointment itself was wise 
and gracious. The natural sun sends forth whole- 
some warmth in his beams ; but the diseased state of 
the object on which his beams light, may convert that 
wholesome warmth into fever or putrefaction. Yet 
still in itself it is a wholesome warmth. Even so the 
beams of the Sun of Righteousness may be turned to 
evil by the diseased Beak of Ee; and yet i is 
gisthing but love in God. 


» Tikkon dierg ceed nc mtv a TéEAEIOV 
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Every giving is gracious, and every gift is from 
above fitted for its purpose, or perfected: dors, giv- 
ing, seems to relate to the intention of the giver—z 
‘is good ‘or kind,—Owejua, gift, is the event or appoint- 
ment itself—zt is perfect or perfected from above, or 
divinely, i. e. fitted for that purpose, which in the 
‘third verse of the same chapter, is said to be the pur- 
‘pose of trials in general. The ambiguity of the pas- 
sage has arisen from the position of the two words, 

‘Ghlabev éo71, at the end of the clause,—which position 
is explained by the hypothesis, that the preceding 
words form an hexameter line, hata is EU a entire 


by the Apostle. 
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itself being either agreeable or disagreeable 
to us; or, in other words, it consists in the 
Pe of dependence and of prey 
Affliction is a great realizer in religion, 
or rather a great Asie: of the want of 
reality in religion. We, perhaps, thought 
ourselves Christians, and that we were 
founded on the rock; and now an afflic- 
tion comes and we shake like aspen leaves. 
Could this be, if we were really on the rock ? 
We thought fondly that God was the chosen 
portion of our souls, and that though all 
created things were taken from us, we had 
enough when we had him; and yet when 
_he crosses some desire of our hearts, or 
removes some of his own gifts—a friend, 
perhaps, or even a little of the world’s 
trash, we seem as if we had lost our all, 
and ery after it, as that Danite did after 
his idols, and ‘thus we learn the fact, that 
our comfort before did not, as we idly sup- 
posed, flow from the eternal fountain (for 
that still remains to us), but had been drawn 
from perishing cisterns 5 and therefore, now 
that they are broken, we die of thirst. This 
is an important discovery, and it was to 
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~ make this discovery to us that God sent the 
affliction. Let us then receive it in deep 
humility—let us receive it as a call from 
God to leave the creature behind us,’ and 
go directly into his own more immediate 
presence, into his inner chamber. Reader, 
will you allow me to speak a word to you 
on this matter. Beware of occupying your 
mind as to how the affliction happened, or 
how it might have been prevented. Think 
not of the oversight, or folly, or malice 
which may appear to you to have been the 
immediate occasion of it. God did it ; and 
you must bid away all second causes nen 
your thought, and carry the affliction to his 
throne of grace, and cast it and yourself 
_ before him : and ask him to save your soul, 
and to deliver you from resting on any 
created portion, and pray him to become 
himself your real, and true, and everlast- 
ing portion. ‘Take care that this affliction 
be not lost. Abide i in his presence, and be 
jealous of receiving comfort from any other 
source. You may lose your affliction if you 
do. And oh! remember that holiness is 
of more importance than comfort. Be still 


say 
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more anxious for profit from your affliction, 
than for support. under it. You are an 


immortal creature, and eternity is your 


eet concern. Holiness is eternal happi- 
ness—comfort may be the affair of an hour, 
And God sends affliction that we may be- 
come partakers of his holiness. : 
“Let me conclude by saying that. alli is Hs 
be looked for and received from God. 
“Open thy mouth-wide and I will fill it.” 
It j is the soul that receives all from God, 
which alone can feel itself to be the’ pro- 
perty of God—his. property. to guide and 
to command—his property to bless and,to 
keep—his highly-prized property, purchas-_ 
ed at no less a cost than the death of 
Christ, for this very end, that he might 
sanctify it in time, and glorify it in eter- 
nity, The soul that feels this has peace ;. 
it does not make haste, for it knows how 
secure it is. It possesses the secret of the 
Lord, that secret which does for all cir- 
cumstances and contingencies—which does 
for life, for death, for duty, for suffering— 
which gives the spirit ofa pilgrim, and yet 
a willing servant—which gives the foretaste_ 
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of the joy of heaven, asitisthecommence- 
ment of the character of heaven. _ 
Reader, farewell—I believe that what 1 
have written is according to the word « 
God ; and as far as it is so, I may look up. 
to him for a blessing on it. It would be 
an unspeakable joy to me to have any rea- 
son to think, that it has been really honour- 
ed by him to be the bearer of a message to 
your soul. At all events, I trust it may 
not do you the injury of exciting the spirit 
of controversy in you. If you don’t agree 
with it, lay it down and go to the Bible ; 
and if you do agree with it, in like manner 
lay it down and go to the Bible, and go in. 
the spirit of prayer to him whose word the 
Bible is, and ask of him, and he will lead 
you into all truth—he will give you living 
water. 
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THE END. 
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